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GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR.* 


E. 

Some years ago the State of Ohio pur- 
chased from his descendants the papers of 
Arthur St. Clair, a prominent general in the 
war of the Revolution, and the first governor 
of the Northwest Territory. The commission- 
ers of the State Library recommended to the 
General Assembly the publication of these 
papers, in order that “they be not left a 
prey to be carried off piecemeal by seekers 
after literary curiosities ”—a strange confes- 
sion that Ohio autograph-hunters are allowed 
to prewl at pleasure through the State ar- 
chives at Columbus. On the 2Iist of Febru- 
ary, 1881, the General Assembly passed an 
act authorizing the publication, and that the 
commissioners ‘‘ place the papers in the hands 





*Sr. Crarm Papers. The Life and Public Services of 
Arthur St. Clair, Soldier of the Revolutionary War, President 
of the Continental Congress, and Governor of the Northwest- 
ern Territory. With his Correspondence and other Papers, 

and annotated. By Wm. Henry Smith. 2 vols., 
with Portraits and Map. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 





of Hon. William Henry Smith, formerly Sec- 
retary of State of Ohio, who, as is known, has 
spent years in studying the career of Arthur 
St. Clair, and in collecting material covering 
that interesting period of American history.” 
In less than a year after receiving the com- 
mission, Mr. Smith has produced these two 
elegantly-printed volumes of more than 600 
pages each, which, in addition to the St. 
Clair papers, embrace the life of St. Clair, a 
detailed description of the several Revolution- 
ary campaigns in which he was engaged, and 
of his eleven years’ administration of the 
affairs of the Northwest Territory. Such an 
instance of rapid book-making would be sur- 
prising and hardly to be commended, unless 
we assume that the necessary research and 
the literary work had mainly been done 
before the Ohio papers came into the editor’s 
hands. Evidently no pains have been spared 
to make the collection of letters written by 
and addressed to St. Clair as complete as 
possible. The Ohio papers were found to be 
fragmentary, incomplete, and much defaced. 
Mr. Smith, therefore, has contributed his own 
rich collection, and has procured copies from 
state and national archives and wherever he 
could find them. As a collection of original 
documents and letters, covering the period of 
the Revolutionary war, the dreadful financial 
demoralization and distress which followed 
the war, and the abortive attempt first made 
at governing the country by a Confederation 
of States, these volumes will always retain 
their historical value. The second volume is 
wholly devoted to the early political affairs of 
the Northwestern Territory, out of which 
grew the five great Northwestern States, and 
concerning which very little has been known. 
Much of this matter is now printed for the 
first time. Mr. Smith is entitled to great 
credit for the intelligence and zeal with which 
he has performed his task, to him doubtless 

labor of love. 
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Arthur St. Clair was born in Thurso, Scot- 
land, in 1734, and sprang (as did every other 
Scotchman and Irishman, and occasionally 
an Englishman) from a noble family. At an 
early age he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, and later was indented to a noted 
physician. When twenty-three years of age 
he inherited some money, and obtained the 
commission of ensign in the British army. 
The next year he came to America with his 
regiment, was at the siege of Louisburg in 
1758, and was promoted to be lieutenant in 
1759. The same year he was with Wolfe at 
the capture of Quebec, and distinguished 
himself by his valor on the plains of Abra- 
ham. He soon after went on a furlough to 
Boston, and there fell in love with a young 
lady, the half-sister of Gov. Bowdoin, whom 
he married in 1760. His wife had a legacy 
of £14,000, which, with what he had saved 
from his own small fortune, made him, for 
that day, a wealthy man. He resigned his 
commission in the army and settled in the 
Ligonier Valley in Pennsylvania, where he 
bought a large tract of land, erected mills 
and a handsome dwelling-house, became a 
local nabob, and a thrifty, patriotic American 
citizen. 

In December, 1775, he was summoned from 
his peaceful retreat by receiving from Con- 
gress the commission of colonel and a letter 
from John Hancock requesting him to start 
for Philadelphia immediately. He obeyed 
the summons, raised a Pennsylvania regiment 
to serve in Canada, and in March, 1776, 
started for Quebec, arriving just in time to 
cover the retreat of the American army from 
that place. He passed creditably through 
the sufferings and privations of that unfortu- 
nate campaign. In August he was made a 
brigadier-general, and in November joined 
the army of Washington in New. Jersey, 
whose lasting confidence and esteem he won 
by his skill and gallantry in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. In June, 1777, he 
was transferred to the northern department 
and put in command of Fort Ticonderoga, 
the strength and condition of which had been 
greatly overrated. The works were very 
extended, and required 10,000 men to defend 
them. St. Clair found there only 2,200 men, 
badly armed, worse clad, without magazines, 
and with no immediate prospect of reinforce- 


ment. Gen, Burgoyne, with a splendidly 





equipped army of 8,000 men and a fleet, was 
approaching through Lake Champlain to join 
Gen. Clinton at Albany; and the united Brit- 
ish armies were, by a brilliant coup d'etat, to 
extinguish the rebellion. The hope of the 
country was that the progress of Burgoyne’s 
army would be arrested at Ticonderoga, Con- 
gress as well as the public being wholly igno- 
rant of the weakness of the position. Early 
in July the British army appeared and took 
possession of Mount Defiance, a position 
supposed to be inaccessible, which overlooked 
Fort Ticonderoga at a distance of 1,400 yards. 
To defend the fort was simply impossible, and, 
like a sensible commander, St. Clair did not 
wait for orders, or to be captured, but took 
his garrison out by night and retreated to 
Fort Edward. 

The evacuation of Ticonderoga without a 
battle was universally and vigorously con- 
demned at the time; and yet it proved to be 
the most judicious movement which could 
have been made. It led Burgoyne farther 
away from his base of supplies and into the 
trap where three months later he surrendered 
his whole army; it gave time for the country 
to rally its defenders, and saved the garrison 
to fight in the two memorable battles at 
Saratoga. 

Mr. Smith unnecessarily troubles himself 
about the sharp criticism which at the time 
was lavished upon St. Clair and Schuyler for 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, and which led 
to a court-martial of both these generals. 
When the real condition of affairs at Ticon- 
deroga became known, these generals needed 
no defense. Mr. Smith, because of that criti- 
cism, is not justified in assailing the character 
of such New England patriots as Gov. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and the Adamses of 
Massachusetts. He says: “Samuel Adams 
saw in the event an opportunity for the tri- 
umph of faction.” (Vol. 1, p. 70.) He calls 
them “ conspirators,” plotting for the removal 
of Washington (p. 93), and speaks of “the 
wicked character of the calumnies invented 
and industriously circulated against St. Clair 
and Schuyler” (p. 71). Washington himself, 
who was the best friend St. Clair ever had, 
entertained at the time a similar feeling. 
Writing to Gov. Trumbull, July 31, 1777, he 
said: 


“The evacuation of Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence was an event so unexpected that I do 
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not wonder it should produce in the minds of the 
people, at least the well-attached, the effects you 
mention. I am entirely in sentiment with you that 
the cause leading to this unhappy measure should 
be fully and minutely examined. Public justice, on 
the one hand, demands it, if it was not the result 
of prudence and necessity; and on the other, the 
reputation of the officers concerned, if they be not 
blameworthy. * * * I am persuaded that an 
examination will be ordered in a few days, either 
by Congress or myself, when I hope the subject will 
be properly discussed and that done which is right.” 
(Life of Samuel Adams, vol. 2, p. 488. See also, in 
the same volume, p. 500, the refutation of the old 
slander that the Adamses were in the plot for the 
removal of Washington.) 


St. Clair left the northern department on 
the 20th of August, and hence took no part 
in the later battles which culminated in the 
surrender of Burgoyne. He reported at 
Washington’s headquarters to await the 
court-martial which had been ordered by Con- 
gress. Washington received him cordially, 
and learning from him the full particulars of 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, justified his 
conduct. Although nominally suspended 
from command, he was taken into Washing- 
ton’s military family as an aid, and enjoyed 
Washington’s full confidence. At his court- 
martial, which was annoyingly delayed till 
September, 1778, he was unanimously ac- 
quitted, “‘ with the highest honor.” 

From that date to the close of the war, Gen. 
St. Clair was attached to the headquarters of 
Washington, or was executing some special 
order of his commander. He did good ser- 
vice in the battle of Brandywine, shared the 
privations and sufferings of Valley Forge, 
and Was the faithful friend and defender of 
Washington amid the cabals of the army and 
the state. He served as a commissioner to 
arrange a cartel for the exchange of prison- 
ers, and after the treason of Arnold was put 
in command of West Point. While the last 
great campaign of the war, the siege of York- 
town, was in progress, he missed the opportu- 
nity of a conspicuous command by service in 
Philadelphia recruiting and forwarding Penn- 
sylvania regiments. He did not reach York- 
town till five or six days before the capitula- 
tion. From thence he took six regiments 
and ten pieces of artillery<to the aid of Gen. 
Greene in South Carolina. The fighting of 
the war was then over, and not long after his 
military record for the time closed. 

A sketeb of Gen. St. Clair’s civil life, and 








some critical remarks on a few historical 
positions taken in Mr. Smith’s interesting 
volumes, are reserved for a future issue. 

W. F. Pooxz. 








BEYOND THE JORDAN.* 





Palestine is one of the smallest of coun- 
tries in territorial extent, but it is, beyond all 
comparison, the richest in historic memories 
and associations. Its present resources are 
meagre and scant indeed, but almost every 
square mile of its surface is covered over 
with the impressive ruins of a splendid past. 
Long ago, within its boundaries, might have 
been found the fulfillment of the words of 
Cressida, who, looking forward to a remote 
future, spoke of a period 


** When time is old and hath forgot itself, 
And blind oblivion swallowed cities up, 
And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing.” 


The object of devotion, first to Christian pil- 
grims who endured all risks and sufferings 
that they might walk “over its holy fields,” 
and then of crusading warriors who to the 
number of -five millions perished in vain 
efforts to wrest it from the grasp of the Mo- 
hammedan spoiler, Palestine has attracted, 
during the present century, not only curious 
travellers but also large numbers of explorers 
and archeologists. The weapons of the in- 
vaders are no longer the spear and the sword, 
but the spade and the pickax; and their 
object is not to wrest the land from its pres- 
ent rulers, but to exhume and rescue from 
long oblivion its buried cities and other evi- 
dences of a past civilization. 

Among the most patient, laborious, dis- 
criminating, and successful of these explorers 
is Dr. Selah Merrill, the author of the volume 
before us, The wisdom displayed by the 
American Palestine Exploration Society in 
appointing him as the chief and the archzolo- 
gist of the exploring expedition organized and 
supported by the Society, is well attested by 
the contents of this volume. Though not the 
first, it is the largest and most valuable contri- 
bution made by this Society to our knowledge 
of the Palestine of to-day. Dr. Hitchcock, in 

* East oF THe JonpAN. A Record of Travel and Observa- 
tions in the Countries of Moab, Gilead and Bashan, during the 
years 1875-77. By Selah Merrill, Archwologist of the Ameri- 
can Palestine Exploration Society. With Illustrations and 
a'Map. Introduction by Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock D.D., 


President of Union Theologica] Seminary. New York; 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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Arthur St. Clair was born in Thurso, Scot- 
land, in 1734, and sprang (as did every other 
Scotchman and Irishman, and occasionally 
an Englishman) from a noble family. At an 
early age he entered the University of Edin- 
burgh, and later was indented to a noted 
physician. When twenty-three years of age 
he inherited some money, and obtained the 
commission of ensign in the British army. 
The next year he came to America with his 
regiment, was at the siege of Louisburg in 
1758, and was promoted to be lieutenant in 
1759. The same year he was with Wolfe at 
the capture of Quebec, and distinguished 
himself by his valor on the plains of Abra- 
ham. He soon after went on a furlough to 
Boston, and there fell in love with a young 
lady, the half-sister of Gov. Bowdoin, whom 
he married in 1760. His wife had a legacy 
of £14,000, which, with what he had saved 
from his own small fortune, made him, for 
that day, a wealthy man. He resigned his 
commission in the army and settled in the 
Ligonier Valley in Pennsylvania, where he 
bought a large tract of land, erected mills 
and a handsome dwelling-house, became a 
local nabob, and a thrifty, patriotic American 
citizen. 

In December, 1775, he was summoned from 
his peaceful retreat by receiving from Con- 

the commission of colonel and a letter 
from John Hancock requesting him to start 
for Philadelphia immediately. He obeyed 
the summons, raised a Pennsylvania regiment 
to serve in Canada, and in March, 1776, 
started for Quebec, arriving just in time to 
cover the retreat of the American army from 
that place. He passed creditably through 
the sufferings and privations of that unfortu- 
nate campaign. In August he was made a 
brigadier-general, and in November joined 
the army of Washington in New. Jersey, 
whose lasting confidence and esteem he won 
by his skill and gallantry in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. In June, 1777, he 
was transferred to the northern department 
and put in command of Fort Ticonderoga, 
the strength and condition of which had been 
greatly overrated. The works were very 
extended, and required 10,000 men to defend 
them. St. Clair found there only 2,200 men, 
badly armed, worse clad, without magazines, 
and with no immediate prospect of reinforce- 


ment. Gen, Burgoyne, with a splendidly 





equipped army of 8,000 men and a fleet, was 
approaching through Lake Champlain to join 
Gen. Clinton at Albany; and the united Brit- 
ish armies were, by a brilliant coup d'etat, to 
extinguish the rebellion. The hope of the 
country was that the progress of Burgoyne’s 
army would be arrested at Ticonderoga, Con- 
gress as well as the public being wholly igno- 
rant of the weakness of the position. Early 
in July the British army appeared and took 
possession of Mount Defiance, a position 
supposed to be inaccessible, which overlooked 
Fort Ticonderoga at a distance of 1,400 yards. 
To defend the fort was simply impossible, and, 
like a sensible commander, St. Clair did not 
wait for orders, or to be captured, but took 
his garrison out by night and retreated to 
Fort Edward. 

The evacuation of Ticonderoga without a 
battle was universally and vigorously con- 
demned at the time; and yet it proved to be 
the most judicious movement which could 
have been made. It led Burgoyne farther 
away from his base of supplies and into the 
trap where three months later he surrendered 
his whole army; it gave time for the country 
to rally its defenders, and saved the garrison 
to fight in the two memorable battles at 
Saratoga. 

Mr. Smith unnecessarily troubles himself 
about the sharp criticism which at the time 
was lavished upon St. Clair and Schuyler for 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, and which led 
to a court-martial of both these generals. 
When the real condition of affairs at Ticon- 
deroga became known, these generals needed 
no defense. Mr. Smith, because of that criti- 
cism, is not justified in assailing the character 
of such New England patriots as Gov. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and the Adamses of 
Massachusetts. He says: “Samuel Adams 
saw in the event an opportunity for the tri- 
umph of faction.” (Vol. 1, p. 70.) He calls 
them “ conspirators,” plotting for the removal 
of Washington (p. 93), and speaks of “the 
wicked character of the calumnies invented 
and industriously circulated against St. Clair 
and Schuyler” (p. 71). Washington himself, 
who was the best friend St. Clair ever had, 
entertained at the time a similar feeling. 
Writing to Gov. Trumbull, July 31, 1777, he 
said: 


“The evacuation of Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence was an event so unexpected that I do 
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not wonder it should produce in the minds of the 
people, at least the well-attached, the effects you 
mention. I am entirely in sentiment with you that 
the cause leading to this unhappy measure should 
be fully and minutely examined. Public justice, on 
the one hand, demands it, if it was not the result 
of prudence and necessity; and on the other, the 
reputation of the officers concerned, if they be not 
blameworthy. * * * I am persuaded that an 
examination will be ordered in a few days, either 
by Congress or myself, when I hope the subject will 
be properly discussed and that done which is right.” 
(Life of Samuel Adams, vol. 2, p. 488. See also, in 
the same volume, p. 500, the refutation of the old 
slander that the Adamses were in the plot for the 
removal of Washington.) 


St. Clair left the northern department on 
the 20th of August, and hence took no part 
in the later battles which culminated in the 
surrender of Burgoyne. He reported at 
Washington’s headquarters to await the 
court-martial which had been ordered by Con- 
gress. Washington received him cordially, 
and learning from him the full particulars of 
the evacuation of Ticonderoga, justified his 
conduct. Although nominally suspended 
from command, he was taken into Washing- 
ton’s military family as an aid, and enjoyed 
Washington’s full confidence. At his court- 
martial, which was annoyingly delayed till 
September, 1778, he was unanimously ac- 
quitted, “‘with the highest honor.” 

From that date to the close of the war, Gen. 
St. Clair was attached to the headquarters of 
Washington, or was executing some special 
order of his commander. He did good ser- 
vice in the battle of Brandywine, shared the 
privations and sufferings of Valley Forge, 
and Was the faithful friend and defender of 
Washington amid the cabals of the army and 
the state. He served as a commissioner to 
arrange a cartel for the exchange of prison- 
ers, and after the treason of Arnold was put 
in command of West Point. While the last 
great campaign of the war, the siege of York- 
town, was in progress, he missed the opportu- 
nity of a conspicuous command by service in 
Philadelphia recruiting and forwarding Penn- 
sylvania regiments. He did not reach York- 
town till five or six days before the capitula- 
tion. From thence he took six regiments 
and ten pieces of artillery?to the aid of Gen. 
Greene in South Carolina. The fighting of 
the war was then over, and not long after his 
military record for the time closed. 

A sketch of Gen. St. Clair’s civil life, and 








some critical remarks on a few historical 
positions taken in Mr. Smith’s interesting 
volumes, are reserved for a future issue. 


W. F. Poouz. 
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Palestine is one of the smallest of coun- 
tries in territorial extent, but it is, beyond all 
comparison, the richest in historic memories 
and associations. Its present resources are 
meagre and scant indeed, but almost every 
square mile of its surface is covered over 
with the impressive ruins of a splendid past. 
Long ago, within its boundaries, might have 
been found the fulfillment of the words of 
Cressida, who, looking forward to a remote 
future, spoke of a period 


** When time is old and hath forgot itself, 
And blind oblivion swallowed cities up, 
And mighty states characteriess are grated 
To dusty nothing.” 


The object of devotion, first to Christian pil- 
grims who endured all risks and sufferings 
that they might walk “over its holy fields,” 
and then of crusading warriors who to the 
number of -five millions perished in vain 
efforts to wrest it from the grasp of the Mo- 
hammedan spoiler, Palestine has attracted, 
during the present century, not only curious 
travellers but also large numbers of explorers 
and archeologists. The weapons of the in- 
vaders are no longer the spear and the sword, 
but the spade and the pickax; and their 
object is not to wrest the land from its pres- 
ent rulers, but to exhume and rescue from 
long oblivion its buried cities and other evi- 
dences of a past civilization. 

Among the most patient, laborious, dis- 
criminating, and successful of these explorers 
is Dr. Selah Merrill, the author of the volume 
before us, The wisdom displayed by the 
American Palestine Exploration Society in 
appointing him as the chief and the archzolo- 
gist of the exploring expedition organized and 
supported by the Society, is well attested by 
the contents of this volume. Though not the 
first, it is the largest and most valuable contri- 
bution made by this Society to our knowledge 
of the Palestine of to-day. Dr. Hitchcock, in 
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his brief but appropriate and graceful intro- 
duction, states that another volume will in due 
time be forthcoming from the same author. 

The work of exploring these ancient lands 
is often difficult, and sometimes, in conse- 
quence of the lawlessness of the Bedawin 
tribes, it is dangerous. Of its difficulties, 
Dr. Merrill says: 

“T have had to go into dark holes, crawl about 
filthy underground goat pens, search the rooms of 
private houses that were equally filthy, climb up 
towers that threatened to fall, hang by my legs 
with head down from some window in order to 
copy an inscription that had been built into a 
wall, lie at full length on my face among thistles 
and thorns and in the dirt, with the sun at 95° or 
100° Fahrenheit in the shade pouring down upon 
my back; and finally to search carefully the grave- 
yards, for the Arabs take inscribed stones wherever 
they can find them, without any reference to what 
their inscriptions may be, to mark the resting- 
places of their friends.” 

To this exhausting labor must be added 
the duty of writing letters and journals, often 
requiring work late at night, collecting flow- 
ers, noting geological formations, copying 
inscriptions, and making sketches. Years 
ago Charles Kingsley complained, not with- 
out reason, that he could get no “ trustworthy 
information about the geology of Palestine,” 
and that though Lieutenant Lynch and Lord 
Lindsay gave some very meagre information, 
yet “little was known about one of the most 
remarkable volcanic districts of the world.” 
This volume does not supply all that he 
might have demanded, nor all that might 
perhaps be reasonably desired in a work of 
this kind, yet it devotes some attention to 
the geological formations of certain portions 
of the country, especially of the Hauran 
region. The information which it gives con- 
cerning the extraordinary fertility of much 
of the soil is more full and satisfactory. 
Skeptical writers of the past century, and to 
a less extent of this also, have maintained so 
strenuously that modern Palestine is utterly 
sterile, and therefore incapable of having 
been the fertile country described in the 
Bible, that the impression no doubt widely 
prevails that it is a country of perpetual 
barrenness and irreclaimably a desert. Dr. 
Merrill shows that this is far from being true. 
He found that far out on the desert, south 
of Bozrah, and in the region of Um el Jemal, 
in the extreme eastern part of Palestine, the 
country which he describes as “the perpetual 





desert, the region of desolation,” was as 
level as any prairie and as rich as any in the 
world, while there were stones enough upon 
it, lying idle and useless, for all building pur- 
poses. This district is a very extensive one, 
and yet “no man dare plough, plant, or 
build” upon it for fear of marauding tribes. 
On the plains of Bashan the natural wealth 
of the soil was a constant surprise to the ex- 
plorer, and in every quarter of the country 
he found “ fertile fields and broad plains, rich 
soil free from stones, beautiful groves, and 
far-reaching landscapes, such as would be 
praised if found even in the fairest lands of 
the globe.” At Yajuz butm trees were 
found ten, twelve, fifteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, and the largest measured sixteen feet 
and six inches. 

But all these things, as well as some inter- 
esting chapters in Arab life in the desert, are 
incidental to the main purpose of the author, 
which is to set forth the results of his explo- 
rations among the ruins of Moab, Gilead and 
Bashan. He has contributed somewhat to 
the identification of places known to Biblical 
history, but which previous explorers had 
failed to identify, and has brought to light 
many interesting records of the past, 

“Picked from the worm holes of long vanished days, 
And from the dust of old oblivion raked.” 
In the Hauran region, lying in the extreme 
eastern part of Palestine, which is seldom 
visited by travellers, and through the whole 
of which Dr. Porter, in his “ Giant Cities of 
Bashan,” seems not to have extended his ex- 
plorations, Dr. Merrill found not so much 
ruins as a series of cities, numbering more 
than a hundred ona space of from thirty to 
forty leagues. He found them, too, in a 
state of remarkable preservation; though de- 
serted, yet they were all ready for inhabit- 
ants, except that the buildings needed roofs, 
beams, and floors. Walking through the 
silent streets of these cities, splendid in their 
ruins, one is transported into the midst of 
Christian society as it existed from the fourth 
to the seventh century. And it is not the 
hidden life of the catacombs, “but a large, 
opulent, artistic life, in grand houses built of 
immense hewn stones, perfectly arranged,” 
and with all accompaniments on a scale of 
equal luxury. There is reason for believing 
that beneath these cities, deserted but un- 
destroyed, other cities lie buried, the creation 
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of a past civilization; for there is evidence to 
prove that twenty centuries before Christ 
this whole region was occupied by a wealthy 
people. Testimony has been obtained from 
cuneiform inscriptions that Shalmaneser II, 
850 B.c., “ pulled down Hauran cities without 
number,” and not only here, but in other 
places, cities have been buried and other 
cities built above them. At Dra’a, the Edrei 
of the Bible, it is certain that at least three 
cities exist one above another. Our author 
found on the summit of Mount Tabor a 
church which had been buried ten feet deep, 
—a fact which assures us that no statement 
about the superimposition of city on city 
can be an imposition on us. 

The region around the Sea of Galilee, twice 
visited and explored by Dr. Merrill, is not 
less rich in historical associations than in the 
ruins which recall them, and make them im- 
pressive to the eye as well as to the mind. 
At Tiberias, Capernaum, the site of which is 
probably Khan Minyeh or Tell Hum, Gadara, 
and other places, many interesting ruins 
were found. At Gadara especially, in its 
tombs, its theaters, its many beautiful re- 
mains of former luxury, were found 

“The memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city.” 
Gerash, or Gerasa, a city of columns and a 
city which is still beautiful in its ruins, is 
identified by Dr. Merrill with the ancient 
Ramoth Gilead, though for reasons which do 
not seem conclusive as against Porter, who 
regards Es Salt as the site of that city, while 
Gerash is supposed to be the ancient Maha- 
naim. The reasons are more conclusive which 
lead our author to place Succoth on the east 
of the Jordan instead of on the west, as is done 
by Dr. Robinson, and to locate Zoar and the 
cities of the plain at the northern instead of 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea. He 
has also been the first clearly to identify the 
site of Penuel as being near the mouth of 
the Jabbok at the Jordan. The splendid 
palace at Mashita, which is perhaps the most 
remarkable ruin of that country which is 
filled with ruins, and which Dr. Tristram 
ascribes to Chosroes II as the builder early in 
the seventh century, is regarded by Dr. Mer- 
rill, apparently on good grounds, as having a 
much earlier origin. He thinks that Chos- 
roes II was never in Palestine, that he did 
not build or direct the building of this palace, 


but that it was built by one of the early 
Christian emperors. 

It would not be possible within the com- 
pass of this article to give any adequate 
summary of the well ascertained and verified 
results of exploration which are recorded at 
length in this volume. Enough has perhaps 
been said to show that Dr. Merrill is an ex- 
plorer to whom dangers and difficulties are 
only fresh incitements, and an independent 
investigator whose conclusions, formed only 
after a careful weighing of all reasons, may 
as a rule be safely accepted. His illustra- 
tions, which are chiefly from drawings by 
himself, are admirable; his style is clear, 
and his descriptions of scenery, which make 
the objects described visible and distinct to 
the reader, show him to be a master in this 
kind of writing. Altogether this may justly 
be pronounced one of the most valuable of 
the numberless volumes which have been 
written about the Holy Land. 

GxrorGce C. Noyzs. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.* 


I. 

It has been pathetically said that Italy 
arose and did her day’s work earlier than the 
other European nations, and that now she is 
enjoying her afternoon repose. 


“Le sein tout meurtri d’avoir tont allaité, 
Elle fait le repos de sa stérilité.” 


In the stately volumes before us, we have 
for the first time a comprehensive account in 
English of the great task accomplished by 
Italy in the bright dawn of the Renaissance. 
The reading public has now been for some 
time familiar with the volume entitled “Art 
in the Renaissance,” which, although the 
third of the series, was the first to be repub- 
lished in America. It was so favorably re- 
ceived that the publishers were encouraged 
to give us this handsome American edition of 
the volumes respectively entitled “The Age 
of the Despots” and “The Revival of Learn- 
ing.” The publication of two additional vol- 
umes on the Literature of the Renaissance is 
conditioned by the publishers on the recep- 
tion accorded these. 

We hasten to say that the highly favorable 
opinion we were led to form of Mr. Symonds’s 
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work, by the perusal of the volume on Art, 
has been confirmed by the study of the vol- 
umes before us. Mr. Symonds evinces a mas- 
tery of his voluminous material, based upon 
the untiring drudgery of years in the search- 
ing and sifting of facts, combined with a 
high order of critical acumen, and a powerful 
faculty of suggestive generalization. Better 
still, he shows a remarkable imaginative grasp 
of his subject. The vast mass of material has 
been fused in the furnace of a vivid imagina- 
tion, and moulded into a work of real beauty. 
The plan of the work seems excellent. The 
first part gives a rapid critical survey of the 
history of the two centuries preceding the 
Renaissance, and a full account of the po- 
litical, social, and moral conditions of Italy 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
The second part is a special history of the 
Revival of Letters, with full accounts of the 
work done by such protagonists as Petrarch, 
Poggio, Filelfo, Poliziano, and with vivid por- 
traits of the men themselves. The illustra- 
tion of the main subject, the Renaissance in 
Italy, its causes, its phenomena, its influence, 
is never lost sight of. Thus the volume on 
“Art in the Renaissance” is not a mere his- 
tory of art: art and artist are treated as pro- 
ducts of their time and land—as illustrations 
of the pervading theme. Each volume neces- 
sarily contains a multitude of suggestions or 
reminders of matters more fully developed in 
the other parts. Thus each may profitably be 
read by itself, without reference to the others. 
The author apologizes for the numerous repe- 
titions necessitated by the plan of the work; 
but, for most readers, these only enhance its 
value. The matter repeated is almost always 
either a general principle of great importance 
re-stated in different terms, a characteristic 
circumstance, or an illustrative anecdote. To 
the reader of the whole work, the repetitions, 
far from seeming tedious, are welcome aids to 
the memory. Mr. Symonds adopts Carlyle’s 
plan of frequent summaries. At the head of 
each chapter is an index of its contents, while 
at the end there is a retrospective summary, 
the strong, terse sentences of which are cal- 
culated to impress the memory. Mr. Symonds’s 
style is always clear, generally forcible, and 
often vividly descriptive. Of his power of brief 
and graphic portraiture, readers of “Art in 
the Renaissance” will remember many exam- 
ples. Suggestiveness is another great merit 





of his style. Owing to the scope of his work, 
the references to many persons and events are 
merely allusive; nevertheless the author, by 
his art of “condensed reference,” manages 
to give the reader pretty correct notions of a 
good many things not directly treated. 

The faults of the work are not such as seri- 
ously to impair its value, either to the scholar 
or to the general reader. Occasionally, though 
very seldom, the author strikes the false note 
of the ewsthete. For example, he hardly 
needed to go out of his way, as he does on 
page 562 of “The Age of the Despots,” in 
his account of the invasion of Italy by Charles 
the Eighth, to speak of “the revelation of 
the inner meaning of the world, incompre- 
hensible yet soul-subduing, which first then 
dawned upon the Breton bowmen and the 
bulls of Uri,” etc. etc. This transfer of the 
sensibility of Mr. Maudle to a brutal and lech- 
erous soldiery seems, to the Philistine, just a 
little droll. Something like this gives here 
and there a touch of weakness to the other- 
wise vigorous pages of the volume on Art. 
We have noted a few serious errors or mis- 
prints. It may bea service to the reader to 
call his attention to the following: On p. 25, 
fourth line from foot of page, for third read 
second. On p. 393, the date 1463 is wrong, 
for Sixtus did not become Pope till 1471. On 
p. 476, in the clause, “we are compelled to 
believe that such illicit love was merely sen- 
sual,” not should be inserted between was 
and merely. On p. 561, last line, the word 
resistance seems wrong. On pp. 539 and 
568, the name René is four times misprinted 
Réné. Less serious misprints, like canon for 
cannon (p. 30, line 4), indestructable (p. 640, 
line 2), are happily not frequent. On p. 489, 
sixth line from foot, some such word as degree 
is omitted before cf The author’s use and 
arrangement of words is generally careful, 
but he nods occasionally. For example, on 
p. 39, he speaks of “confederations, which 
melt like shapes we form from clouds to 
nothing”; on p. 41, he makes the historian 
“account for the reason why” something is 
so; on p. 27, he informs us that “the veil 
which the Church had interposed between the 
human soul and God was broken down.” The 
italics are our own. We have the American 
publishers to thank for the indexes, which 
are, however, notably inferior to the index to 
the volume on Art. 
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It would seem that in no previous age has 
the standard of historical writing been so se- 
vere as at the present time. In Germany, 
generations of specialists with a capacity for 
dogged and life-long drudgery without a par- 
allel in man’s intellectual history, and which 
can only be compared to the physical toil of 
the swarming builders of the Pyramids, have 
minutely explored a vast tract of the field of 
human history. The voluminous results of 
their labors now lie before the historian. The 
effect has not been, however, to lighten his 
task. On the contrary, such vast domains 
have been “won from the void and formless 
infinite,” that it would require “ antediluvian 
leisures ” to make an adequate survey of any 
large portion of the field. The most versatile 
student feels the necessity of focusing his 
critical apparatus upon single epochs or upon 
single men. No Gibbon would attempt to- 
day to write the history of human progress 
or decline during a dozen centuries. The 
superior vividness and reality of Mr. Symonds’s 
“Revival of Letters” to the section of Hal- 
lam’s “‘ Literature of Europe” devoted to the 
same subject, suggests the probability that 
even a Hallam, were he to begin his work 
to-day, would find a history of the literature 
of Europe for one century a sufficiently gigan- 
tic task. Feeling this necessity of specialized 
effort, Mr. Symonds has been no less happy 
in his choice of a theme than in his treat- 
ment of it. He has enriched literature with 
a masterly account of an era not second in 
importance to those sunny seasons when the 
century-plant of human genius has produced 
its most fragrant blossoms and most precious 
fruit: the ages of Pericles, of Augustus, of 
Shakespeare, and of Goethe. 

What, then, was the Renaissance? Let 
our author answer in a passage which may 
serve as a specimen of his spirited and pic- 
turesque style: 

“During the Middle Ages man had lived envel- 
oped in a cowl. He had not seen the beauty of the 
world, or had seen it only to cross himself, and turn 
aside and tell his beads and pray. Like 8. Bernard 
travelling along the shores of the [sic] Lake Leman, 
and noticing neither the azure of the waters, nor 
the luxuriance of the vines, nor the radiance of the 
mountains with their robe of sun and snow, but 
bending a thought-burdened forehead over the neck 
of his mule; even like this monk, humanity had 
passed, a careful pilgrim, intent on the terrors of 
sin, death, and judgment, along the highways of the 
world, and had scarcely known that they were sight- 





worthy, or that life is a blessing. Beauty is a snare, 
pleasure a sin, the world a fleeting show, man fallen 
and lost, death the only certainty, judgment inevi- 
table, hell everlasting, heaven hard to win; ignorance 
is acceptable to God-as a proof of faith and submis- 
sion; abstinence and mortification are the only safe 
rules of life: these were the fixed ideas of the ascetic 
medizwval Church. The Renaissance shattered and 
destroyed them, rending the thick veil which they 
had drawn between the mind of man and the outer 
world, and flashing the light of reality upon the 
darkened places of his own nature. For the mystic 
teaching of the Church was substituted culture in the 
classical humanities; a new ideal was established, 
whereby man strove to make himself the monarch 
of the globe on which it is his privilege as well as 
destiny to live. The Renaissance was the liberation 
of the reason from a dungeon, the double discovery 
of the outer and the inner world.” (“Age of the 
Despots,” pp. 18 and 14.) 

The work before us abundantly illustrates 
the grent principle that the Renaissance in 
Italy holds a relation to man’s intellectual 
emancipation corresponding with that held 
by the German Reformation to man’s moral 
and religious liberation,—with that held by 
the Revolutions, French and English, to man’s 
political enfranchisement. The Renaissance 
in Italy was limited to the arts, scholarship, 
and science. Upon the causes of this limita- 
tion a great part of the “Age of the Despots” 
directly or indirectly bears. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, foreign en- 
croachment, domestic division, and the hope- 
less immorality of the governing classes, com- 
bined to postpone for nearly four centuries 
the political liberation of Italy. Neverthe- 
less, though the stream ceased to flow in 
Italy, it is the same stream that anon bursts 
forth in the Reformation, and again in the 
Revolutions. The order of these successive 
emancipations was not merely one of time; 
and the spirit which animated them all came 
from the Italian Renaissance. 

Mr. Symonds’s aim has not been to write 
either a constitutional or a political history; 
his aim is what the Germans call kulturhis- 
torisch. He takes the dates of the fall of 
Constantinople (1453) and the sack of Rome 
(1527) as marking the “space of time during 
which the Renaissance culminated.” The Re- 
naissance, however, is not a well-defined pe- 
riod, with beginning, middle, and end. It is 
nothing organic and isolated. It was a tree 
whose roots extended on the one side into 
the arid soil of the Middle Ages, on the other 
into the rich tilth of pagan antiquity. It 
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would be impossible to understand either its 
splendid blossom or its sudden withering, 
without tracing its roots back to the sources 
that nourished them. Accordingly, in the 
“Age of the Despots,” the author carries us 
back to the times of the Goths and Lom- 
bards, vividly pictures the heterogeneity of 
the elements which went to make up the 
Italian nation, traces the rise of the Repub- 
lics, the gradual ascendency of the Despots, 
the influence of the struggles between Popes 
and Emperors. No connected political his- 
tory is attempted; but, approaching the sub- 
ject from different sides in separate chapters, 
the writer gives a comprehensive outline of 
each phase of the multiform activity of those 
times. To these outlines, color and fulness 
are given by selected illustrations, rather than 
by any attempt at systematic exhaustiveness. 

In the dreadfully fascinating third chapter, 
devoted to a general account of the Despots, 
the absorption of the smaller by the greater 
tyrannies in the fourteenth century is effec- 
tively illustrated by a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the Visconti and Sforza families at 
Milan. In the same chapter the relation of 
the Despots to art and letters is illustrated by 
biographies of Sigismondo Pandolfo Mala- 
testa, and Duke Frederick of Urbino. The 
former was an insanely cruel and _ bestially 
sensual tyrant, one of whose more venial faults 
was the murder of three successive wives. 
Duke Frederick was an Italian counterpart 
of Sidney or Bayard, a devout Christian, a 
courtly gentleman, a humane prince, and, 
most extraordinary of all for that time, a 
great captain, “famous for plain-dealing and 
sincerity.” It is highly characteristic of the 
age of the Renaissance that these two men 
were alike liberal scholars, fond of the society 
of artists and men of letters, and munificent 
patrons of art and literature. 

No one can read the fourth chapter with- 
out seeing clearly that Italy needed the cen- 
turies of oppression and compression on the 
part of the Spaniard, the Frenchman, and the 
Austrian, in order that her fiery particles 
might fuse at last into a homogeneous mass 
under Victor Emanuel. 

Symonds does not, like Sismondi, see Ital- 
ian greatness only in the free cities of the 
Middle Ages. He points out that the Repub- 
lics, while they lasted, produced no command- 
ing men of letters and comparatively few ar- 





tists, instancing Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Siena, 
and republican Rome. The most brilliant 
centers of literary and artistic activity were 
Florence under the Medici, princely Ferrara, 
royal Naples, and despotic Rome. The au- 
thor’s discussion of this interesting point is a 
good example of his catholicity, and of his 
fairness in dealing with views opposed to his 
own. It does, however, seem extreme to say 
that “this was an age when even the wildest 
and most perfidious tyrants felt the ennobling 
influences and the sacred thirst of knowledge ” 
(p. 172). It is exceedingly probable that 
motives of vanity influenced such despots as 
Malatesta, in their patronage of art and let- 
ters, quite as much as “the sacred thirst of 
knowledge.” 

To many, the most interesting chapters will 
be those on the popes and on the relation of 
the Church to morality. This book is far 
from being a Protestant polemic. No one 
having any acquaintance with the author’s 
other writings can believe that he is capable 
of a Protestant bias against Rome. Mr. 
Symonds’s general attitude toward English. 


' Protestantism may be understood by reading 


his very sympathetic biography of Shelley. 
Now, no fact is more amply illustrated or 
more frequently reverted to in these volumes 
than the fact that the Papacy, while it un- 
doubtedly was, during the Middle Ages, a 
great blessing to the world at large, dowered 
Italy with one of the worst of her woes, that 
of disunion. It was the traditional policy of 
the popes, as temporal princes, to allow no 
power to assume such proportions in Italy as 
to disturb their repose. Among the petty 
states of Italy, as among the great nations of 
Europe, that delicate political see-saw called 
“the balance of power” must be preserved; 
and of this the Pope was the casting-weight. 
Hence the endless struggles between popes 
and emperors, between Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines, which rent Italy throughout the Middle 
Ages, and gave to every city its petty feuds 
and its hereditary despot. The Pope would 
have liked to bring all Italy under his tem- 
poral sway. This he could never accomplish, 
but he could at least prevent Italy from being 
united under any other power. “Of the truth 
of this,” says Machiavelli (quoted p. 449), 
“past history furnishes many instances; as 
when, by the help of Charlemagne, the Popes 
expelled the Lombards; and when, in our own 
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days, they humbled Venice by the aid of 
France, and afterward drove out the French 
by calling in the Swiss.” 

Such is the testimony of Italy’s profoundest 
thinker and most scientific historian. Machia- 
velli brings another fearful indictment against 
the papacy. “To the Church and priests of 
Rome we Italians owe this obligation first, 
that we have become void of religion and cor- 
rupt.” It is significant that Machiavelli con- 
siders this corruption a less potent cause of 
ruin than that of disunion. He repeats, how- 
ever, in different parts of his works, his con- 
viction that the vices of the Florentines had 
rendered them incapable of self-government. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of the interesting study of Florentine politics 
and manners in the chapter on “The Floren- 
tine Historians”; of the fascinating chapter 
devoted to Savonarola; of the ephemeral re- 
ligious revivals of the Middle Ages; nor of a 
score of other matters, scarcely less interest- 
ing, discussed in “The Age of the Despots.” 

We reserve for a future issue our discussion 
of the volume on the Revival of Letters. 

MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 








ASPECTS OF POETRY.* 





Professor Shairp, of St. Andrew’s college, 
succeeded Matthew Arnold as professor of 
poetry at Oxford some five years ago. He 
was already known in the world of literature 
as the author of two volumes, “Culture and 
Religion” and “Studies in Poetry and Phi- 
losophy.” Both in the ethics of his critical 
methods and in the form of the methods 
themselves, he is of the school of “ sweetness 
and light” of which his distinguished prede- 
cessor is the most eloquent exponent. He is, 
however, inferior to him in acuteness, in 
breadth, in copiousness of expression, in sym- 
pathy, in vigor, and in the directness and 
effectiveness of his criticai force. In one re- 
spect, at least, many who read both will hold 
him the superior: he repudiates “the moral 
indifference of art,” and is therefore more 
consistent — perhaps others wiil say more 
dogmatic —in insisting that poetry without 
moral purpose is of a lower growth, even in 
the zsthetic sense. In homelier words, he 
claims that true poetry is Christian; almost 


* Aspects or Portry. Being Lectures Delivered at Ox- 
ford. By John Campbell Shairp, LL.D. Boston: Houghton, 
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forgetting —as Arnold would not have done 
under corresponding circumstances of discus- 
sion — that there was a considerable accumu- 
lation of immortal verse before the Christian 
system informed man’s intellect, and soft- 
ened, ennobled, and purified his heart. The 
great creative age of Greece was past, but it 
had left to the Christian age the models of 
poetic composition. Christianity opens up to 
the imagination of the poet a life beyond this; 
it enlarges his vision, expands his energy, 
supplies him with an immensity of ideas, and 
gives the sublime hue of hope and love to 
his thought in place of the melancholy of 
despair which would coffin poetry from which 
the faith in an eternal existence more beauti- 
ful than this should be excluded. That Chris- 
tianity, however, aside from the dim and 
sensual] notions of the Greeks, is not entitled 
to the sole praise of the sweetest and most 
elevating element in poetry, is apparent to 
those who have read the vedas or Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s minor or major contributions to 
recent verse. To many, the “Light of Asia” 
is better poetry than “Paradise Lost”; one 
represents the Christian cult, the other the 
Buddhist. 

Professor Shairp discusses these three ques- 
tions in his chapter on “The Province of 
Poetry”: 

What is the object or material with which 
the poet deals ? 

What is the special power he brings to 
bear on that object ? 

What is his true aim; what the function 
he fulfils in human society ? 

As to the first, he answers that the whole 
range of existence, when imaginatively ap- 
prehended, seized on the side of its human 
interest, may be transfigured into poetry. 
The phrase “imaginatively apprehended ” 
covers much; Lowell, in his “Among my 
Books,” in the essay on Wordsworth, means 
the same thing, but says it more lucidly, 
when he affirms that the author of “Peter 
Bell” did not know the difference between 
Truth, which is the breath of the Muse’s nos- 
tril, and Fact, which suffocates her. Truth 
is the material, and the domain of the poet: 
but he must instinctively exercise that select- 
ive power which, without waiting to reason 
about it, discriminates between that which 
is essentially poetical and that which can 
only be made artificially so. That which is 
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poetic material for one, is a dull clod to 
another. Wordsworth could scarcely pass an 
“* * © unassuming commonplace of Nature” 
without lingering over it and poetizing on it; 
generally he was successful, frequently he 
only partially succeeded; and once in a while 
he almost ludicrously failed. But there are 
other poets, and good ones, to whom even 
the loveliest objects in the landscape are 
“ Something between a hindrance and a help.” 
To a Wordsworth 


“* © © the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears *: 


To a Matthew Arnold or a Robert Browning, 
a primrose by a river’s brim, a yellow prim- 
rose is to him; and it is certain to be nothing 
more, if, as is so often the case with the one, 
he is considering the speculative in religion, 
or, as is generally the case with the other, he 
is pursuing Beauty in its living forms, mot- 
tled somewhat and individualized into his 
individuality. . Everything that exists is not, 
therefore, absolutely, but conditionally and 
relatively, poetic material; and the domain 
of the poet is rather the field in which his 
genius exists,—and every poetic field has its 
palings, its frontiers, and its “liberties.” 
Concerning the special power which the 
poet brings to bear upon his work, Professor 
Shairp is frankly ignorant. “It defies analy- 
sis,” he says. ‘Neither the poet himself 
who puts it forth, nor the critic who ex- 
amines the result, can explain how it works, 
can lay his finger on the vital source of it.” 
His reply to his third query is, first, that 
of the pedant: he quotes the classic and 
standard modern authorities; and then he 
constructs his own theory, which, as already 
intimated, is one not certain to stand the test 
of examination. “Great poets cannot be 
conceived to have girded themselves to their 
longest, most deliberate efforts— Shakes- 
peare to ‘Hamlet,’ Milton to ‘Paradise Lost’ 
—without reflecting what was to be the effect 
of their work on. their fellow men. * * * 
To appeal to the higher side of human nature 
and to strengthen it, to come to its rescue 
when it is overborne by worldliness and ma- 
terial interests, to support it by great truths 
set forth in its most attractive form,—this 
is the only worthy aim, the adequate end of 
all poetic endeavor.” “This is the true 


office of poetry, which is the bloom of high 
thought, the efflorescence of noble emotion.” 





Still further on, we are given the inference 
that to reach the highest poetical essence, 
poets must be Christians. Here many must 
protest. Professor Shairp is mistaking one 
species of poetry —the moral or religious — 
for the abstract essence of poetry. He 
admits that Shelley was not a Christian, and 
that Goethe might have been a better one: 
but assumes what he assuredly cannot demon- 
strate, that both would have been better 
poets had they been ideally pious Christians. 

Although “ Paradise Lost ” is a great Chris- 
tian poem, on the other hand it is by no 
means the greatest of poems; and in the 
character of Hamlet — not now speaking of 
the moral lessons of the speeches made by 
the king and the players — there is very little 
manly Christianity. It is extremely doubtful 
that Shakespeare, in constructing that mas- 
terpiece of dramatic art, ever contemplated 
the religious influence it was to exercise on 
mankind. A morbid, self-conscious, weak, 
dilatory, vacillating man, the prince trifles with 
a young girl, cruelly slays her father without 
excuse and with slight remorse, is full of 
superstition, is so flabby in his conscience 
that he considers the feasibility of suicide 
and is deterred from it only by fear: cher- 
ishes revenge toward the king whom he is 
always willing to wound and always afraid 
to strike: — such Christianity as his is not 
good material for a Sunday School lesson. 
Shakespeare had no suspicion, it may be sur- 
mised, that Hamlet, as a type, would ever be 
taken as one of ideal religiousness. Shakes- 
peare wrote that, as he undoubtedly wrote 
all his great plays, under an overmastering 
art influence which never analyzed itself, but 
which made him write, finding in the very 
effort the highest happiness as well as the 
deepest pain of which he was capable. It 
is doubtful, too, that Milton was moved by 
any swch consideration as that attributed to 
him. There is not a little in “Paradise 
Lost” to which severe biblical critics object; 
and there is more in it which skeptics have 
railed at as calculated to satirize Christianity. 
The instinct of art moved Milton as it moved 
Shakespeare; each presented to it a sensitive 
and susceptible temperament adapted for the 
functions of art; the aim which each had was 
most faithfully and beautifully to embody in 
enduring symbols the ideals which the art 
instinct enabled him to conceive. Those 
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ideals to each were forms of Truth; to ex- 
press them appropriately was at once the 
function and the aim of poetry as it existed 
in their consciousness. In no sense was 
George Eliot a great poet. In no sense was 
she a Christian; at least she would not have 
been admitted to membership in an evangel- 
ical church; yet it may be fairly asked 
whether the moral effect of her fiction and 
her one long poem will not be better on 
mankind than the reading of “Paradise 
Lost” or the playing of “ Hamlet.” It was 
the same instinct of art which moved her to 
write that moved Milton and Shakespeare; 
and her submission to its spiritual control 
was as complete as theirs. Indeed, no great 
work is accomplished without that perfect 
submission. The master painters, who, yield- 
ing to material wants, thrust portraits of 
burgomasters into groups of the Holy Fam- 
ily, are still admired for coloring or drawing 
or drapery or light — for some one or more 
elements of truth in their art; but their pic- 
tures provoke a smile and fail to work that 
result which true and undefiled art, whether 
in literature or in painting, aims to produce. 
To sum up the objection to Professor 
Shairp’s narrowing — not morally but zsthet- 
ically —of both the motives and the func- 
tions of poetry, it is quite easy to deny with 
him “the moral indifference of art,” and to 
insist at the same time that to work out its 
own ideals is the aim of poetry as well as 
its functions in society. The poetry which 
merely pleases is not immoral; the poetry 
which is avowedly moral, dogmatic, and 
didactic, frequently sacrifices almost the vital 
essence of poetry in striving to be moral or 
didactic. And Truth, of whatever nature, 
is the material and the domain of poetry. 
There are many more chapters in this vol- 
ume whose topics cannot even be mentioned. 
The characteristic fault of the essayist’s 
style is that it is too eclectic in its method 
of elucidation. He misses just what he 
might happily and fitly say in elaborat- 
ing so much that others have said. It 
is a transcendent virtue in the style of Mat- 
thew Arnold that he always makes one feel 
that it is he —that it is his mind and heart 
— we listen to; while at the same time he 
‘fills his chamber with side lights whose glow 
is quiet, clear, and mellow, without being 
obtrusive. One tires of a catalogue of other 





people’s sayings, when not broken up judi- 
ciously. There is a want of spontaneousness, 
too, in these lectures; they are of the closet, 
the library, and enforced endeavor. But the 
faults have all been noted when this is said. 
The merits of all the chapters are very great. 
Professor Shairp is a man of learning, taste, 
and appreciation; he cannot convince one 
that he is always right: but why should we 
all think alike—and especially on poetry? 








SWINBURNE’S “ MARY STUART.” * 





Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy of “Mary Stu- 
art” completes the trilogy, of which “ Chas- 
telard” and “ Bothwell” are the earlier parts, 
that has been pronounced, with good reason, 
to be “the one great trilogy of which England 
in the nineteenth century can boast.” The 
interval of sixteen years between the appear- 
ance of “Chastelard” and that of “Mary 
Stuart” marks a great development of Mr. 
Swinburne’s powers, and his more recent work 
has a seriousness of purpose, a moderation 
and dignity of style, and a sustained strength, 
which entitle him to a decided advancement 


in poetic rank. Although incapable of stage _ 


representation, and thus falling short of the 
requirements of a great drama, “ Mary Stu- 
art” must still be considered a great dramatic 
poem—one to be rated among the nobler 
achievements of its kind in our language. 
The blank verse is stately and melodious, and 
seldom wearisome; the construction of the 
play is ingenious, and many of the situations 
are full of dramatic interest. Mr. Swinburne’s 
study of the two central figures, Mary and 
Elizabeth, has evidently been profound; and 
while he attempts no strikingly new interpre- 
tation of their characters, he does succeed in 
bringing them into a clearer light, not more 
by their own action than by the descriptions 
which he puts into the mouths of others. 
Thus, the character of Mary is aptly summed 
up in the words of Sir Drew Drury, who 
admires and pities her while officially working 
for her destruction: 


“And indeed, 
Were danger less apparent in her life 
To the heart's life of all this living land, 
I would this woman might not die at all. 
* * * Nor shall men ever say 
But she was born right royal; full of sins, 





*Mary Stuart. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. New York: R. Worthington. 
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It may be, and by circumstance or choice 

Dyed and defaced with bloody stains and black, 
Unmerciful, unfaithful, but of heart 

So fiery high, so swift of spirit and clear, 

In extreme danger and pain so lifted up, 

So of all violent things inviolable, 

So large of courage, so superb of soul, 

So sheathed with iron mind invincible 

And arms unbreached of fire-proof constancy— 
By shame not shaken, fear or force or death, 
Change, or all confluence of calamities— 

And so at her worst need beloved, and still, 
Naked of help and honor when she seemed, 

As other women would be, and of hope 
Stripped, still so of herself adorable 

By minds not always all ignobly mad 

Nor all made poisonous with false grain of faith, 
She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 

A deadly glory watched of marvelling men 

Not without praise, not without noble tears, 
And if without what she would never have 
Who had it never, pity—yet from none 

Quite without reverence and some kind of love 
For that which was so royal.” 

The most decidedly dramatic element in the 
work is supplied by Mary Beaton, who, while 
she takes comparatively but slight part in the 
action, is made to provide the motive which 
directs its course and decides its issue. This 
she does by means of the indiscreet letter 
written by Mary Stuart two years before the 
time of the play, containing the most malig- 
nant charges against the character of Eliza- 
beth, which letter the writer supposes has 
been burnt as she directed, but is preserved 
by Mary Beaton and finally used with fatal 
effect against her royal mistress, in revenge 
for the fate of her own beloved Chastelard — 
whose story forms the first part of this trilo- 
gy. The use which Mr. Swinburne makes of 
this portion of his material, and the logical 
connection which he maintains between the 
first part and the last part of his trilogy, are 
ingenious and masterful. The course of the 
last part must indeed have been fixed when 
the first part was written: as the tragic doom 
of Mary Stuart was sealed by destiny in that 
of Chastelard. The hesitancy and reluctance 
of Mary Beaton to employ her terrible weapon 
against her mistress, and her relentless deter- 
mination to do so unless some signs of pity and 
remorse for Chastelard are shown, are vividly 
portrayed, and made to culminate in a scene 
of intense interest. The queen having asked 
her companion to sing to her, 

“For love of that far time, 
One of our songs of Paris,” 


Mary Beaton replies, in an aside: 


“I did pray 
Tempt me not, God: and by her mouth again 
He tempts me—nay, but prompts me, being most just, 
To know by trial if all remembrance be 
Dead as remorse or pity that in birth 





Died, arid were childless in her: if she quite 

Forget that very swan-song of thy love, 

My love that wast, my love that wouldst not be, 

Let God forget her now at last as I 

Remember: if she think but one soft thought, 

Cast one poor word upon thee, God thereby 

Shall surely bid me let her live: if none, 

I shoot that letter home, and sting her dead.” 
She sings some French verses—the same that 
were sung by Chastelard in the final act of 
the earlier drama— 

“Aprés tant de jours, aprés tant de pleurs,” ~ 


and the queen, thoughtlessly ascribing them 
to Remy Belleau, thereby fixes her own fate. 
We cannot but admire the consummate art 
with which her unconsciously fatal act is made 
to enhance the striking poetic beauty of the 
lines that follow: 
“Ay; how sweet 

Sang all the world about those stars that sang: 

With Ronsard for the strong mid-star of all, 

His bay-bound head all glorious with gray hairs, 

Who sang my birth and bridal! When I think 

Of those French years, I only seem to see 

A light of swords and singing, only hear 

Laughter of love and lovely stress of lutes, 

And in between the passion of them borne 

Sound of swords crossing ever, as of feet 

Dancing, and life and death still equally 

Blithe and bright-eyed from battle.”’ 

The wrath and vituperation of Elizabeth 
upon reading the ugly epistle are expressed 
in terms whose strength can only be conveyed 
by quotation; and for this we have not room. 
The letter-reading scene is, indeed, one of the 
most powerfully rendered of all which the 
work contains. It ends with the signing of 
the death-warrant, and closes the fourth act, 
entitled “Elizabeth.” The fifth act, called 
“ Mary Stuart,” is devoted to the execution; 
its treatment, being more arbitrary, is less 
original and striking. The first act is entitled 
“Anthony Babington,” and relates to the 
conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth, of 
which Babington is supposed to have been 
the head. The second act, called “ Walsing- 
ham,” represents a stormy scene between the 
queen and her councillor, who seeks to em- 
bitter her against Mary; it closes with the 
execution of the conspirators. The third act, 
* Burghley,” has but one scene — the trial of 
Mary; and this is full of dramatic power. Mr. 
Swinburne dedicates his noble poem to his 
“beloved and revered master,” Victor Hugo: 
“no longer, as the first part of the trilogy 
which it completes was dedicated, to the 
greatest exile, but simply to the greatest man 
of France; to the chief -of living poets; to 
the first dramatist of his age.” 
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BRIEFS ON BOOKS. 


Vorumes III and IV of the “Memorial History 
of Boston,” which complete the work, have appeared 
from the press of J. R. Osgood & Co. Their illus- 
trations and historical interest exceed even those of 
the two earlier volumes. The editor and publishers 
have more than fulfilled the promises made to their 
subscribers. A full and elaborate index of 12,000 
references to the persons and events described in 
the work is appended to the last volume. As a 
specimen of tasteful and artistic book-making, noth- 
ing more creditable has recently appeared from the 
American press. It is gratifying to know that the 
publishers are being richly rewarded for their enter- 
prise. The plan on which this work was projected 
was a novel one, but it has proved to be as successful 
asit was original. Instead of employing one person 
to write the work, the authorship was commitied to 
nearly a hundred persons, each one of whom had 
previously made a special study of the subject upon 
which he was to write. Mr. Justin Winsor, the 
editor-in-chief, was invested with autocratic powers, 
and given acabinet of local historians as his ad- 
visers. Perhaps in no other locality in our country 
could such a scheme have been successful. No 
other community has such an army of writers 
trained in its local history. No other spot has a lo- 
cal history so rich in material and so connected 
with the origin and growth of the nation. The ob- 
vious danger in such a scheme would be that these 
many writers would invade each other’s domains, 
and that their papers would be made up largely of 
repetitions. This result has been avoided by a care- 
ful analysis of the subjects in the allotment of the 
work, and by judicious supervision on the part cf 
the editor. Very few repetitions appear in the vol- 
umes, and those are to be commended rather than 
criticised. They are discussions of a subject from 
different points of view. There are topics in New 
England as well as American history which are not 
yet settled; and the seeker for truth needs the pre- 
sentation of more than one side of the questions at 
issue. Take, for instance, the Mather family, who 
for four generations, extending over a period of a 
century and a half, were leading men, and the first 
three generations were for a century, both in church 
and state, the controlling minds in Boston and New 
England. Historians of the past fifty years have 
disagreed as to the character and influence of these 
eminent men, some rating them high and others 
covering them with every term of reproach and ob- 
loquy. These men occupied so various and promi- 
nent positions that their names must appear, and 
their characters and influence must be discussed, in 
many of the articles. Perhaps this various pre- 
sentation of their merits and demerits in the same 
work by different writers will do more to settle ques- 
tions as to their character, which have long been 
in angry dispute, than any other way of treating 
the subject. We have from the index ran through 
the many chapters in which they are treated, either 
at large or by allusion, and are impressed with the 
fact that the odiwm theologicum, or what Dr. H. M. 
Dexter, in his chapter on “The Mather Family and 








its Influence ” (v. 2, p. 304) calls “ the bigoted animost- 
ties of some of their modern critics,” does not ap- 
pear in any of the chapters, and that these great 
men are at last receiving candid and dispassionate 
treatment. We detect errors and some indications of 
prejudice in several of these writers; but the treat- 
ment on the whole is so much better than was fash- 
ionable in Boston a few years ago, there is hope 
that the history of that period may yet become a 
synonym for truth. 


Ir is not known what private grudge Alphonse 
Daudet may nourish against Provence; but whatever 
the basis of his antipathy, that country seems to be 
especially favored with his attentions in the way of 
satire. His lion-hunting hero, Tartarin of Tarascon, 
a grotesque and exaggerated fraud, was a native of 
that province, and was represented as embodying in 
his bombastic career many characteristic traits of 
his countrymen. The more recent novel of “ Numa 
Roum ” has also a Provencal hero, and he is 
made odious in a much more effective way than Tar- 
tarin, who was harmlessly ridiculous, while Numa 
is vicious and abominable. He first comes to Paris 
as a riotous young law-student; then appears as a 
lawyer who is looked upon as a brilliant fellow but 
gets no clients; and presently, by making an advan- 
tageous marriage, finds the door of politics opened 
to him, and enters upon a career of adventure for 
which he is well fitted by his ambitious but ease- 
loving and lazily-unscrupulous temperament. For 
atime his wife’s devotion and tact, and a certain 
superficial brilliancy of his own, save him from the 
consequences of his own blunders, and he becomes 
one of the most successful men of Paris—a member 
of the French Ministry, and a great popular orator. 
He rewards his wife by gross unfaithfulness, and she 
decides to repudiate him and brave a public scandal. 
The means by which she is restrained from the 
dreadful impropriety of giving such a shock to “ re- 


fined society”—the assurance of her own father ~ 


and mother that such behavior on the part of hus-° 
bands is quite universal and is not to be made a fusa 
over, and the entreaty of her sister on her death-bed 
—are “Frenchy” in the extreme. So, too, is the. 
droll mixture of humor in the scene in which the 
injured wife surprises her husband (who has left her. 


to attend to pressing “affairs of state’) in the hétel . 


of a pretty actress, who, en déshabillé, hangs upon his 
arm as he leans over the stairs and shouts, just as 
Madame appears in view below, “Bompard, bring 
up the codfish!” All the bad traits shown by 
Numa or the other Provencal characters of the story 
—some of them exceedingly picturesque—are inva- 


riably explained as characteristics of the “ Southern . 
nature.” Even the Provencal accent is “ affected, . 


requires turns of the head and shoulders, and bold 
mimicry”; and the Provengal proverb, “joy of the 


street, sorrow of the home,” “describes in words a” 
whole race.” Those who know the simple peasant 


life of Provence as pictured so charmingly by the 
poet Mistral will be little inclined to accept Dau- 


det’s wholesale denunciations. As a satire upon” 
Gambetta, or any other prominent French poli- 


tician, the character of Roumestan seems as exag- 
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gerated as some of the situations and incidents of 
the story are revolting. The American edition (pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard), for which an excellent 
translation is made by Virginia Champlin, has the 
beautiful cuts of the original, made from the spirited 
drawings of Emile Bayard. 


Roserts Broruers have just issued “ Dorothy: 
a Country Story in Elegiac Verse,” by an anony- 
mous author, evidently English. It celebrates, 
through two hundred pages of classic hexameters 
and pentameters in pairs, the virtues of a milk- 
maid, or ploughwoman, who has a beautiful face, a 
graceful figure, and a pair of “astonishing ” hands. 
To many readers we fancy the poem may prove no 
less astonishing than the hands of its heroine; and 
we are inclined to respond to the author’s appended 
congratulations to his critics “upon the ease with 
which the matter and manner of the book will lend 
itself to ridicule” by congratulating him in turn 
upon the probable success of the puzzle which he 
has constructed for them. We gather from this ap- 
pendix that he has observed, “ in the Fool’s Paradise 
of novels and pictures,” a ridiculous untruthfulness 
to nature in the matter of hands, which, whether the 
owner be a kitchen-wench, a herd-girl, or a milk- 
maid, are represented as surprisingly small and 
delicate—the exceptions being those cases where 
the character is intended to be unromantic or repul- 
sive. “It appears to be an accepted rule of fiction,” 
he explains, “ that if a woman has red arms or coarse 
hands she is old, ugly, and probably wicked.” 
Painting, he says, “seldom tolerates a servant-maid 
or a field-hand, unless by way of contrast to some- 
thing better. Dutch genre pictures are an exception ; 
but the aspect of their female characters is so uni- 
versally commonplace or disgusting that it seems 
only to confirm the polite theory about the wicked- 
ness of all red-armed women.” Against this want of 
naturalism in art our author records his protest in 
the character of Dorothy—a farm-servant in rural 
England, daughter of a peasant mother and an un- 
known father, whom he seeks to make poetically 
interesting by her uncommonly fine face and virtu- 
ous character, in spite of her lowly station and her 
homely rustic life. Here is her picture, as she ap- 
peared “One beautiful day in the sweet cool air of 
October,”— 
“ While she strede over the field after her horses, at plough; 
ce | ~~ them round at 


eae 
Dolly was ploughing: she wore (why did I not sooner describe 
it?) 
Just such a dress as they all—all the farm-servants around: 
Only, Pe emepen Andee enyene Saya Se year ey em 
Colour and pattern and shape suited so aptly to her. 
First, on her well-set head a lilac hood-bonnet of cotton, 
Framing her amberbright hair, shading her neck from the 
sun; 
a eae &@ coarse red kerchief of 


Matching the glow of he cheeks, lighting her berry-bro’ 


ee _. S frock — dark blue, and spotted with 
yellow— 
Sleeved to the elbows alone, leaving her bonny arms bare; 
So that those ruddy brown arms, with the dim dul) blue for a 
background, 





Seem’d not so rough as they were— softer in colour and 


grain. 
All round her ample waist her frock was gather’d and kilted, 
Showing her kirtle, that hung down to the calf of the leg: 
linsey it was, with bands of various colour 
Striped on a blue-grey ground: sober, and modest, and 


warm 
Showing her stout firm legs, made stouter by home-knitted 
stockings ; 
—— strong laced boots, such as a ploughman should 


Big solidsironshod boots, that added an inch to her stature: 
Studded with nails underneath, shoed like a horse, at the 
heels. 


After a day at plough, all clotted with earth from the furrows, 
Oh, how unlike were her boots, Rosa Matilda, to yours!” 
But the most remarkable thing about Dolly was her 
hands; and these our author describes with a realism 
that often seems to border on burlesque. They were 
“big and broad—on the outside rough as the bark 
of a tree, hard as its timber within.” These hands 
are ofien an efficient protection to poor Dolly; for 
when a city gentleman, half-smitten with her beauti- 
ful face, offers to shake hands with her,— 
“And, looking down at her hand, judged of it there by his own, 
Straightway he dropped it, and cried, ‘Good God! what a hand 
for a woman!’” 
he feels a sudden subsidence of his ardor, and quickly 
takes his leave: 
“He did not ask for her hand — not again —’twas too dreadful 
to think 


You might as well shake hands with a macadamized road! ” 
Yet Dolly has her own lover, an honest man, who 
adores her, and who is glad to kiss her hand— 

“ Kies'd that cold grey palm, cooling his lips with the horn.” 
His passion is not cooled, if his lips are; he mar- 
ries Dolly, and they léad a happy and honored life 
together. Whether or not the interest in so novel a 
heroine can be sufficiently strong also to survive the 
test of her horny hands, will, we suspect, depend not 
a little on the reader. Dorothy is, at any rate, suffi- 
ciently fresh and unconventional, and even Mr. 
Charles Reade would doubtless find it difficult to 
discover traces of affectation in her. Besides its 
bearing on the subject we have mentioned, the argu- 
ment of the story has reference also to some pro- 
posed or supposed measure for the regulation of 
female employment in England, upon which its 
satire must be more obvious there than here. As 
poetry, the work is fresh, original, and suggestive of 
real power. The difficult measures are handled 
with skill, and, while much of the material is essen- 
tially prosaic, there are frequent passages which in- 
dicate a poetic faculty of no mean order. Some of 
the descriptions are wonderfully effective ;—as where 
the heroine is ploughing, 

“ Driving from hedge to hedge furrows as straight as a line; 
Seeing the crisp brown earth, like waves at the bow of a vessel, 
Rise, curl over, and fall, under the thrust of the share.” 
and where, after the field is ploughed, the long fur- 

rows are seen— 


“ Climbing in regular lines over the side of the hill, 
a in beautiful curves, as it seems at a distance, but 


.... in a harp; ranged in great octaves, 
like them. 
For you shall see, in the sun, all purple and steely and shining, 
Ranges of long bright lines, all of them strictly alike; 
But, at the end of each range, at equal intervals always, 
Comes a great deep bass line, carved like a trench —as it is.” 
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THE little volume, “A Pageant and other Poems” 
(Roberts Brothers), by Christina G. Rossetti, comes 
to us supported by the prestige of a good name. 
That Miss Rossetti has no stinted dower of the fac- 
ulty divine, her “Goblin Market” and “ Prince’s 
Progress” have already proved ; but there is a sweet 
and tender melody, an undertone of sadness, pervad- 
ing the present collection of poems, more truly poet- 

- ical than we have hitherto observed in her writings. 
Not that the blind weeping of senseless and maudlin 
fatalism imparts its dampness to these beautiful 
verses. The sorrow of Miss Rossetti is meditative, 
sorrow that submits to reason, that acknowledges 
comfort, and gets contentment and higher reality of 
purpose from hallowed indulgence of itself. The 
series of sonnets entitled “Monna Innominata” is 
peculiarly charming. Here is the old story of a 
woman’s self-abnegation of love—an old story sung 
in a style not trite. Exquisite depth and repose 
meet us continually in the midst of passion that is 
the more delicate and poignant because subdued. 
The poems in this volume are not, however, all 
erotic; fanciful, narrative, and devotional pieces pre- 
sent a tapestry vivid with multitudinous designs 
and colors. The “ Pageant” itself is a light, artis. 
tically conceived mask. In fantastic procession the 
brother and sister months thread their merrily- 
mournful way, singing and sighing under sunshine 
and shower, heralded by snowflakes or by the twit- 
tering of birds, by the blossoms of spring, the fruits 
of summer, the leaves of autumn. Miss Rossetti 
loves the changing glories and sorrows of the sea- 
sons; she yearns for the memories of them and for 
the seasons of spiritual life also dead. 

“ Where are the songs I used to know ? 
Where are the notes I used to sing ?” 

Such is the key-note of all her softest, most tremu- 
lous, fondest chords. The “Ballad of Boding” is 
in a style quite different from its fellows. It is the 
only poem in the collection at all suggestive of asso- 
ciation with the pre-Raphaelite school of poetry. 
It is, indeed, a wonder that the influence of the 
Morris-Swinburne-Rossetti mannerisms and spirit is 
not more evident in the writings of Miss Rossetti. 
Her independence of tone, her originality, and her 
odd variety of matter and of metre, speak strongly 
for the living character within her. 


Sime by side with Miss Rossetti’s volume, the 
“Ballads and Sonnets” of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
form a most interesting study. There are strength 
of thought and sternness of imagination in certain 
of Rossetti’s ballads and lyrics which should place 
him high on the honors-list of poets, were only his 
strength and sternness evenly sustained. The ten- 
derness of Miss Rossetti and the graceful touch of 
her brother may well counterbalance each other, 
but neither quality can render immortal the name 
of the possessor. There is depth of feeling in Miss 
Rossetti; but pathos may not compete with tragedy, 
nor of the tragic has Miss Rossetti ever written any- 
thing equal to her brother’s ballad of“ Kate Barlass.” 
This vigor of Rossetti’s, however, is, as we have 
intimated, at times inferior to itself. His sonnets, 
although symmetrical and harmonious, are vague 








and fraught with too meagre interest. It is evident 
that Rossetti writes best when he has something to 
say; for without an ardent ultimate purpose, or at 
any rate an extraordinary faculty for the produc- 
tion of the beautiful, neither Rossetti, nor Swin- 
burne, nor Shelley, nor any poet, has composed 
what shall live; and, except as the framework for 
the beauty that is in Truth, we do not observe that 
Rossetti is strikingly productive of the intrinsically 
beautiful. Take the alliterative things called 
“Chimes,” which occupy seven pages of the vol- 
ume of “ Ballads and Sonnets.” Of the possibilities 
of alliterative and assonant verse, these “Chimes” 
are one of the fairest exemplifications in the En- 
glish language, and at the same time they are the 
sheerest nonsense ever written. It is as if the 
author had been seized with a mania for the collec- 
tion of words commencing with the letters b, J, and 
h: @ passion ingenious, to be sure, and laudably 
harmless. On the other hand, those poems which 
indicate moral intent are keenly introspective. The 
reader will find rich thought in every line of “ Sooth- 
say.” The lyrics in this volume have singular 
merit; none of them, indeed, is equal to “ The Blessed 
Damozel ” of the author’s younger years; but “ Song 
and Music,” and that grand soliloquy whose refrain 
runs hopefully through the head,— 
“ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is te know, 
That shall we know one day,—”’ 


are among the best of Rossetti’s shorter poems. 


TxeE complex political and social problem which 
Ireland presents to the world must be considered as 
the product not so much of recent causes as of those 
which have been working for generations and cen- 
turies; and neither a correct apprehension nor a 
practical solution of it is possible where any of its 
elements are ignored. To classify and analyze these 
elements, and present them in their most significant 
aspects, is the task attempted by Mrs. M. F. Sullivan 
in her work on “ Ireland of To-day,” just published 
by J. M. Stoddard & Co. It briefly and tersely sum- 
marizes the various steps by which Ireland has 
reached her present unhappy condition, and details 
with much vividness the very unmaternal treatment 
which has so long formed the subject of complaint 
against the “ mother country.” Few persons after 
reading this book can wonder much at the “irre- 
pressible conflict” idea which seems to be at the 
heart of every Irishman. The writer combines 
thoroughness of information upon her subject with 
striking vigor and directness of treatment, and an 
earnestness of feeling which invigorates the style 
while it does not confuse the logic nor imperil the 
argument. The mass of fact which the book con- 
tains is compactly and judiciously arranged. The 
work may be said to constitute the “ case ” for Ireland 
as presented at the bar of public opinion and public 
conscience. It suggests the thought that some capa- 
ble defender of England’s policy, changing the tone 
of obstinate indifference and heartless incredulity 
which seems too much in favor in that country, might 
with profit undertake a statement on the part of 
England in a similar spirit of earnest and searching 
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inquiry. The “Ireland of Today” as viewed by its 
English rulers might be made the subject of an in- 
structive and interesting exposition. 


Tue Rev. W. F. Barnerinee, for many years pas- 
tor of a church at Providence, R. I., lately com- 
pleted a two years’ tour of the world, made with 
special reference to the study and inspection of the 
various mission fields. He of course enjoyed excep- 
tional advantages for his task; and the results of 
his study have been carefully compiled in a volume 
entitled “Around the World Tour of Christian Mis- 
sions,” which has just been published by D. Lothrop 
& Co. The book is large and well arranged, the 
style is earnest, and the work can scarcely fail to be 
of value to all interested in knowing more of the 
practical results and workings of the mission sys- 
tem. — Mrs. Bainbridge, who accompanied her hus- 
band on his travels, availed herself of her woman’s 
privilege of seeing the lighter side of things, and 
has embodied her impressions and observations in 
some vivacious letters, originally published in the 
Providence “ Journal,” and now collected in a vol- 
ume also issued by D. Lothrop & Co., with the title, 
“Round the World Letters.” 


Mepicat books are not usually considered to be 
within the scope of criticism of a purely literary 
journal; but we are glad to see in the fine literary 
character of a work recently published by William 
Wood & Co.—“ Artificial Anwsthesia and Anesthet- 
ics,” by Dr. Henry M. Lyman,—a sufficient reason 
for making it an exception to the rule. The subject 
is not without interest even for laymen, and must be 
among the most fascinating of those which receive 
the attention of medical men. The chapters on the 
history of anwsthesia, the medico-legal relations of 
the subject, etc., are full of curious and interesting 
things, and the more technical treatment is such as 
could be expected from the author’s high profes- 
sional reputation. The charm of style pervading 
the whole work is sufficient to show that good 
writing is not a hindrance to the effectiveness of 
scientific exposition. 


Tue poems of Harriet Prescott Spofford, who for 
twenty years has been a frequent magazine writer 
in both prose and verse, are issued in collected form 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. They are noticeable 
for a subdued and refined spirit, and for delicacy of 
expression and execution. Chiefly introspective, 
many of them have a pensive meiancholy and tender 
sadness which still leaves room for sunlight. ‘‘ Love 
in Idleness,” “Only a Leaf,” “Palmistry,” and 
“ First and Last,” are good examples of this class of 
pieces. The poems on nature are marked by quiet 
sympathy and artistic appreciation rather than by 
passionate fervor or strong descriptive power. “ In- 
side Plum Island” might almost have been written 
by Whittier, it is so calm and musical. The volume 
clearly entitles Mrs. Spofford to a place among the 
sweetest and truest of our native singers. 


Tue purpose of Mr. Aifred M. Williams in 
ing “ The Poets and Poetry of Ireland,with Historical 
and Critical Essays and Notes” (J. R. Osgood & Co.), 





was to present in connected and illustrative form the 
national Irish poetry with such information and criti- 
cism as would not overload it. The editor omitted 
such Irish poets as Swift and Goldsmith because, he 
says, they were not national and wrote exclusively 
for English readers. That is an extraordinary state- 
ment. Swift's attacks on English tyranny in the laws 
made for the destruction of Irish trade were highly 
potential in hastening their repeal; as well say that 
Molyneux or Grattan was not national. When Mr. 
Williams drew his line so severely there, why did he 
omit conspicuous living Irish national poets and 
include “The Widow’s Cloak” of Ferguson? The 
essay on the Bards is copious and interesting. 


Tue “ Household Library of Catholic Poets, from 
Chaucer to the Present Day,” has been published by 
Prof. Joseph H. Lyons, at Notre Dame, Indiana. The 
editor of the collection, Mr. Eliot Ryder, is himself a 
poet of taste and feeling. Among the Catholic poets 
represented in his pages are Chaucer, Sir Thomas 
More, Southwell, Lodge, Constabie, Massinger, Dav- 
enant, Crashaw, Dryden, Pope, Moore, Father Prout, 
Cardinal Newman, Clarence Morgan, Father Faber, 
Aubrey de Vere, Coventry Patmore, Adelaide Proc- 
ter, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, John 
Boyle O’Reilly, Dr. Joyce, author of “ Deirdré” and 
“ Blanid,” and Charles Warren Stoddard. 


THE volume in which J. R. Osgood & Co. present 
the “Songs and Lyrics” of Ellen Mackay Hutchin- 
son is almost a book in miniature; but the pieces, 
though few, have a decidedly pleasing poetic quality. 
Grace, fancy, melody, are in them all; and a few— 
like “ Quaker Ladies”’ and “ A Cry from the Shore,” 
—display no mean imaginative power. Many a far 
more pretentious volume of poems lacks the merit 
possessed by these little lyrics. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


JuDGE TOURGEE’s new story, “ John Eax,” will be 
issued immediately by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Estes & LavuriaT have just published an entirely 
new Life of Goethe, by Dintzner, with sixty-four 
illustrations. 

RannteE’s “ Historical Outline of the English Con- 
stitution, for Beginners,” is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Lee & Sueparp issue Bullfinch’s “The Age of 
Fable, or Beauties of Mythology,” in a new enlarged 
and illustrated edition, edited by E. E. Hale. 

Tue University Press, Cambridge, issues in a 
neat pamphlet August Kluckhohn’s memorial of 
Louise, Queen of Prussia, translated from the Ger- 
man by Elizabeth H. Denio. 

Mr. Cuartes Reape emerges from a literary re- 
tirement of several years to write a series of sketches 
for “ Harper’s Weekly,” the first being devoted to 
Sir Robert Lush, an eminent English jurist. 

Tue editor of the “North American Review” 
having recently inherited a fortune of nigh a million 
dollars, it appears to be a dispensation of fate that 
the publication wiJl be continued awhile longer, 
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notwithstanding its repudiation by its late publish- 
ers, Messrs. Appleton & Co. 

Dopp, Mrap & Co. will publish shortly “The 
Sixth Oriental Monarchy, the Geography, History, 
and Antiquities of Parthia,’ by George Rawlinson, 
uniform with their edition of “The Five Ancient 
Monarchies;” and “ The Cultivation of the Rose,” 
by H. B. Ellwanger, of Rochester, N. Y. 

CassELL, Perrer, Gatprn & Co. have added to 
“ Cassell’s Popular Library ” Gustave Masson’s “ The 
Huguenots,” Goadby’s “The England of Shake. 
speare,” and Moncrieff’s “Wit and Wisdom of the 
Bench and Bar.” They have also recently issued 
“The Shakespeare Reading-Book,” by H. Courthope 
Bowen, M.A. 

Ir may be of interest to the readers of Bjérnson’s 
novels, now appearing in an English translation, to 
know that many of the songs contained in those 
works are given with the original music in the 
“Norway Musical Album,” edited by Auber Fores- 
tier and Prof. R. B. Anderson, and published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 

F. Lrypoipr, New York, issues two little books, 
designed as literature guides: “ Books of all Time” 
and “ Reading Diary.” They are the products of 
much bibliographical experience, are compactly ar- 
ranged, inexpensive, and, if used with a due admix- 
ture of knowledge and discretion, may be found of 
practical convenience and benefit. 

Tue “Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease,” 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will hereafter be 
edited by Dr. W. J. Morton — Dr. Jewell, by whom 
the journal was founded and advanced to its high 
position, being compelled by impaired health to 
retire from active management, although he will 
retain a connection as associate editor. 

Tue publishers of “The Century” Magazine an- 
nounce that they will discontinue the trimming of 
any portion of their edition. We wish they would 
discontinue also the quite unnecessary practice of 
rolling single copies for sending through the mails. 
A rolled magazine is perhaps better than none, but 
not much better. 

J. B. Lieptrncorr & Co. announce that they are 
now the sole publishers of Bouvicr’s “ Law Diction- 
ary” and “ Institutes,’ both standard works in legal 
literature. They have also just issued “ The Law of 
Stock Brokers,” by Messrs. Arthur and George Bid- 
dle, a work specially valuable to persons interested 
in public stocks, as well as to the legal profession. 

D. AppLetTon & Co. have published’ Judge Stallo’s 
new philosophical and scientific work, “The Con- 
cepts and Theories of Modern Science’; MacLeod’s 
“ Elements of Economics ”; Dr. Fairburn’s “ Studies 
in the Life of Christ”; Willard’s “ Principles of the 
Law”; Roscoe’s “Treatise on Chemistry”; and 
Willis Nash’s “Two Years in Oregon.” This firm 
has in preparation a new library edition of the com- 
plete works of Bryant, in four volumes. 

“BeEweian Days,” by Miss Kate Byam Martin, 
will be published soon by Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
The author is an American lady who, during a 
twelve-years’ residence in Belgium, had quite ex- 
ceptional opportunities for studying the social and 





domestic life of that little-known and very peculiar - 
country. The work is in story form, but contains a 
series of sketches and pictures made from life, which 
give it a fresh and lively interest. 


THE surprising changes which have taken place 
in Softthern sentiment regarding the negro’s capa- 
city for self-preservation are forcibly illustrated in a 
remark made by a grandson of John C. Calhoun to 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, and reported by the latter in 
his account of the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, pub- 
lished in the February “Century”: “If my grand- 
father and his associates had known as much about 
the negro as I know, and could have had the same 
faith in his capacity for progress which I have at- 
tained from my own experience, there would have 
been neither slavery nor war.” 

A sERIES Of articles called “ Studies in the South,” 
written by the author of the thoughtful and piquant 
essays on “ Certain Dangerous Tendencies in Ameri- 
can Life,” forms an important feature of the “ Atlan- 
tic” this winter. The writer visited the South under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances for the purpose 
of making a minute examination of all features of 
Southern social and domestic life, industry, and 
manufactures, as well as the soi! and climate of the 
different sections, and in these papers he aims to 
report with absolute exactness the facts as he saw 
them. 


Harper & Brotuers have just issued Westcott 
& Hort’s Greek Testament, vol. 2, containing the 
Introduction and Appendix; “The History of Edu- 
cational Theories,” by Oscar Browning, M. A.; 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Measure for Measure ” and “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” edited by W. J. Rolfe, M. A.; 
Regan’s “ Manual of Guard Duty;” “Great Move- 
ments, and those who Achieved them,” by H.J. Nic- 
oll; “ Metaphysics, A Study in First Principles,” by 
Borden P. Bowne, author of “Studies in Theism ;” 
“French History for English Children,” by Sarah 
Brook, edited by George Cary Eggleston; and “ The 
Four Macnicols,” by William Black. 


Q. P. Lypex, of Bangor, Maine, favorably known 
as publisher of “The Monograph ” and as maker of 
indexes for current periodical literature, has issued 
a convenient ‘“‘ Manual of Misused Words,” which is 
not so large as to appear formidable, and yet is big 
enough and good enough to improve the English of 
most people who will use it. (Price twenty-five cents.) 
The same publisher has just issued “The Q. P. In- 
dex Annual” for 1881, containing an index to the 
“International Review,” “Popylar Science Monthly,” 
“Century,” “ Nation,” “ Atlantic,” “ Lippincott’s,” 
“Living Age,” “ Harper’s,” and “ Eclectic,” for 1880- 
8i. The enterprise is a most commendable one, and 
should be liberally sustained. 

Tuat St. Valentine is a saint who is fast growing - 
in popular esteem in this country might be fairly 
inferred from the enormous demand for the various 
forms of pictorial missives, sentimental or humorous 
or satirical in character, which bear his name; and 
especially from the amount of literary and artistic 
talent used in the preparation of their finer grades, 
and Ly which the primitive idea of the valentine hag. 
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been elaborated into such works of beauty as are 
produced by Messrs. Prang & Co. and other pub- 
lishers. Among them, the Acme Stationery Co., of 
New York, present this season a “ valentine poem” 
entitled “ My Love,” which is a conspicuous achieve- 
ment in this direction. The poem, composed by 
Mr. N.S. Otis, is illustrated with six designs. in 
water colors by Mr. Carl Gutherz, Professor of De- 
sign and Painting in Washington University, St. 
Louis, some of which show a high degree of artistic 
merit. The illustrations are printed separately, on 
large leaflets, each with the poetic stanza which it 
illustrates; and the whole are tied together and 
mounted with fringe and tassels, in rich and tasteful 


style. 

Hoveuton, Mirrirw & Co. announce for publica- 
tion during the present month: “ The Domestic and 
Artistic Life of John Singleton Copley,” by Mrs. 
Charles Amory, with portrait of Copley from a paint- 
ing by himself ; the first volume of the new edition 
of Bret Harte’s works, rearranged, with an introduc- 
tion and a portrait, to be completed in five volumes; 
“ Percussion Outlines,” by Dr. E.G. Cutter and Dr. 
G. M. Garland; and “ Evenings with a Reviewer,” 
by James Spedding. Two recent additions to the 
“ Modern Classics” have just been made—Thom- 
son’s “Seasons,”’ and a volume of selections from 
Campbell and Rogers; and these will be followed 
immediately by a volume of sonnets and song from 
Shakespeare and favorite poems of Leigh Hunt, a 
volume of favorite poems from Herbert, Collins, Dry- 
den, Marvell, and Herrick, and one composed of se- 
lections from Charles Kingsley, Owen Meredith, and 
E.C. Stedman. The “Hawthorne Index,” Principal 
Shairp’s “Aspects of Poetry,” Scudder’s “Noah Web- 
ster’? (American Men of Letters series), and “ The 
Mind of Mencius” (from the German), are among 
the more important of the recent publications of 
this firm. 


THE new publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons in- 
clude the “First Book of Knowledge,” by Prof. 
Fredk. Guthrie — a volume planned to give in clear 
and comprehensive shape the first information that 
is required by children concerning the nature and 
use of the common objects about them; “ Pen Pic- 
tures of Authors,” the second volume in Mr. Shep- 
ard’s series on “ The Literary Life,” consisting of a 
collection of sketches, anecdotes, and personal remi- 
niscences of the famous writers belonging to the 
present half of the nineteenth century, from Bulwer, 
Disraeli and Bronté gown to Tennyson, Longfellow 
and George Eliot; “Garfield’s Place in History,” by 
H. C. Pedder; “Suicide: Studies on its Philosophy, 
Causes, and Prevention,’ by Dr. James J. O’Dea; an 
essay on “Sensation and Pain,’ by Dr. C. Fayette 
Taylor; “ Opium-Smoking in America and China,” 
by Dr. W. H. Kane; Prof. Rhys Davids’ “ Lectures 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by Buddhism,” being the Hibbert Lectures for 1881; 
and new and cheaper editions of Crawford’s “ Portu- 
gal Old and New,” Ponchet’s “The Universe; or, 
the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little,” and 
the seventeenth edition of Haydn’s “ Dictionary of 
Dates,” revised and extended to the fall of 1881. 





Books OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the monthof January,by Mrssns. 
JansEN, McCune & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


First Establishment of the Faith in New France. 
By Father Christian LeClercq. Now first translated with 
notes, by John vy 4 Shea. 2 vols. 8vo. Printed on 
laid paper. unca es. Paper covers. Portraits and 
maps. he edition is imited to 250 copies. $8. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 1830-1835. Edited b 
Prince Richard Metternich. Vol. V. 8vo, pp. 476. $2.56. 

Gaynens. F ey and Past. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 

vO, pp. 4 

ae Antictam an d Fredericksburg. By Francis Win- 

aa “ Campaigns of the Civil War. — 16mo, 


Diincis in the Nineteenth Century. Kaskaskia and 
its Parish Records, Old Fort Chartres, and Col. John 
— Record Book. By Edward G. Mason. Paper, 50 
cents. 


two ts Fears in Oregon. By Wallis Nash. 12mo, pp. 311. 


Round ‘the Bh -y p ottene. By Lucy 8. Bainbridge. 
12mo, pp. 42. $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
George Sel and His Contemporaries. With 
memoirs and notes. By John Heneage Jesse. New Hai- 


tion. 4 vols. ~~ London. $15. 

Noah Baby a # = Horace E. Scudder. ‘‘ American i 
of Letters.” Edited by C. D. Warner. 16mo, pp. 302. $1.25. 
@cchaare Career. From the Tow-path to the White 

House, etc. Memorial Edition. 4to. Portrait. $2. 
Tenge 2, o> enpen. A True Life. By L. Maria Child. New 
I2mo, pp. 493. $1. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


The Works of Meary Fiel . Edited, with a Bio- 

Graphical Essay, by Dy ‘Lenlie Stephen. Zdition de Luze. 
nted on paper of the finest quality, made expressly for 

the work, the illustrations being on real china paper. To 
be completed in ten volumes. Royal 8vo. Tom Jones, 
Vol. I, now —: Per vol. » $5. The vadition for the United 
States is limited to 250 copies. 

The Book-Hunter, Etc. By John Hill Burton. A fac- 
simile of the first Edinbu h edition. 16mo, pp. 396. 
500 copies printed. et $3 

An Analytical Seton to the Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, with a sketch of his life. 12mo, pp. 294. 
Library edition. $2. 

— Same. “Little Classic” edition. $1.25. 


Aspects ts of Poetry. Being lectures delivered at Oxford. 

John C. Shairp, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 401. $1.50. 

The Same. English edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 464. $2.75. 

The Age of Fable; or, Beauties of Mytholo Thomas 
Bulfinch. New Enlarged and Illus re Teed Baitink. man 
by E. E. Hale. 12mo, pp. 472. $2.50 

Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. By the late .—— 
Ridley Havergal. Edited by her sister, J. Miriam Crane. 
16mo, pp. 356. $1.25. 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Yr A. 16mo. 7 cents. 

Shakspeare’s Comed AY Measure for Measure. 
Edited, with notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M. 16mo. 60 cents. 

74, Firet Pook of Rnowtiee. By Frederick Guthrie, 

S. Square 16mo, pp. 130. $1. 

me... Divine Comedy, Th: : A literal prose 
translation, with the text "of the original collated a the 
best editions, and explanatory notes. By John A. Car- 
lyle, M.D. Bohn’s Library, London. 12mo, pp. 482. $1.50. 

Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. By Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe. Bohn’s Library, Londen. 12mo, pp. 438. $1. 


POETRY AND ART. 
Antoine Yan Dyck. Sa Vie et Son Cuvre. Par Jules 
Guiffrey. Imperial folio. Paris. $30. 
Arsiesis, and Other Poems. Sx. 4to, pp. 113. $1.25. 
Gomppenasticn. and Other Poems. By Frances Ridle 
avergal 18mo, pp. 247. 75 cents. . d 
Memo. 1 conta me James Thompson. “ Modern Classics.” 
re) 
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Pleasures of Hope, and Favorite Poems. By Thom 
Campbell. The Pleasures of | ee By Samuel Rogers. 
“* Modern Classics.” 32mo. 75 cents. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
A Treatise on Electricity and By 
ry Cc. Maxwell, M.A., etc. Second edition. “Claren- 
don Press Series.” ' London. Boe 8vo. $8. 
A Treatise cn Chemistry. H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and 
©. pebortounmer, F.R.S, Vor . The Chemistry of the 


‘Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives; or, Organic 
try. PartI. 8vo, pp. 724. $5. 

Adolph Strecker’s Short Text-Book of Organic 
Chemistry. By Dr. Johannes Wislicenus. Translated 
and edited, with extensive additions, by W. H. Hodgkin- 
son, Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.LC. 8vo, pp. 789. $5. 

Suicide. Studies on its 5 eaieoephg, causes and revention. 
By James J. O'Dea, M.D. 12mo, pp. 322. $1.75. 

The Goncepte om and Theories of Modern Ph: oien, By 
J.B.8 “International Scientific Series.” 12mo. $1.75. 
The Formation of Vegetable anna. throu the 
action of worms, with o —— of — habi 8. By 
Charles Darwin, LL.D.,F.R.8. New Edition. “The Inter- 

national Scientific Series.” 12mo, pp. 326. $1.50 

Elemen Treatise on Electrici By James 
C. Maxwell, M.A., etc. Edited by William arnett, M.A. 
“Clarendon Press Series.” London. 8vo, pp. 208. $1 -90. 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnet- 
ism. By Silvanus P. Thompson, erloity D. Sc. 16mo, pp. 
446. London. Net $1.25. 


New yh gy of Ventilation. By Henry A. Gouge. 
ie. $2. ition, enlarged, with illustrations. ere, be. 


Vestiges of the Mayas; or, facts tending to prove that 
communications and intimate relations must have existed 
in very remote times, between the inhabitants of Mayab 
a those of Asia and — By Augustus Le Plongeon, 

M.D. 8vo. Paper, 60 cents. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, ETC. 


The Elements of Economics. By Henry D. Macleod, 
M.A. 2 an 16mo. Vol. I now ready. $1.75. 
The Mind Moneius; or, Political Economy Founded on 


Moral oof Men oz.4 a Digest of the Doctrines 
of the Chinese Philosopher Mencius, B.c. 325. Translated 
from the Chinese —_= German by the Rev. E. Faber, and 
from the A-, wo . Arthur B. Richardson. 

A-, Philosophical Library. 8vo, pp. 291. 

Historical Outline of the lish Constitution. 

$100. Beginners. By David W. nie. 18mo, pp. 118. 


The » Principles of the Law. An Examination of the Law 
Personal = a. — A. Willard. 8vo. $2.50. 


a Eyecticn of Banking. 
my SW rang ies New ed ition revised to the pres- 
— Michie. 2vols. Bohn's Library, London. 


casi Farmer's Annual Hand-Book for 1882. Pre- 
_ H. P. Armsby, a me and E. H. Jenkins, Ph. D. 
>, chat ‘tucks. 50 cen 


FICTION. 


Madame Lucas. Round Rodin Series. 16mo. $1.00. 
Aagecia. A Romance of Art and Love in Ancient Hellas. 
the German of Robert Hamerling. 2 vols, 18mo. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.75. 
Dick Netherby. Rat L. B. Walford. Leisure-Hour 
Series. 16mo, pp. 
‘uma Roumestan. From the French of Alphonse Dau- 
det. 16mo, pp. 312. $1.00. 
Euni throp, Sp inster. By Annette L. Noble. 16mo. 
ay cents; cloth, $1.00. , 
Esau Runswick. By Katherine S. Macquoid. i16mo. 
Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Bob Dean; or. “Our Other Boarder.” By Mrs. E. N. Hood. 
12mo, pp. 879. $1.50. 
Moods. By Louisa M. Alcott. New Hdition. 12mo. $1.50. 


Semetping to Read. Comprising Seven Complete Stories, 
by Mrs. Henry Wood. Quarto. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
The Captain’s Room. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 10 
cents. 


The Dechens Reader. Arranged by N. Sheppard. 2 
cents. 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. T. H. Riddell. 2 cents. 





A Heart’s Problem. By C. Gibson. 10 cents. 

God and the Man. By R. Buchanan. ® cents. 

The Marriages of the Bonapartes. By Hon. D. A. 
Bingham. 20 cents. - lies 

America: A History. By R. Mackensie. 20cents. 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 1000-1008. Edited by 
Prince Richard Metternich. Part V. 20 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Around the World Tour of Christian Missions. A 
ton aa Survey. By William F. Bainbridge. 12mo, pp. 


Mosaics; or, The Harmony of Collect, Epistle and Gos 
For the Sundays of the Christian year. By the Rt. 
William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 408. $1 . 


Statige fat he HR. of Christ. By Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, 


Seisstine 3 Explored, with a view to its present natural 
features, and to the prevailing manners, customs, rites 
and colloqvial ——— of its People, which throw 
light on the e language o Bible. By Rev. 
James Neil, KM. pal pp. 310. $1.50. 

Prayers. By Theodore Parker. New edition, with a pre- 
‘ace by Louisa M. Alcott, and a memoir by F. B. Sanborn. 
18mo, pp. 200. 

A Eelender of the English Church, and § Bechostastion! 

Almanac for 1882. 16mo. London. 1% cen 


MEDICAL. 


Manual of Organic Materia Medica. A guide to ma- 
teria medica of the vegetabie and animal . = By 
John M. Maisch, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 459. $2.75. 

Opium Smoking in America and China. A stud 
its prevalence and effects, etc. By H. H. Kane, 
16mo, pp. 156. $1. 

Sensation and Pain. By Charles F. Taylor,M.D. 16mo, 
pp. 77. 5 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
o price, by JansEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.]} 








JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Ete. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1 “For Great ELasticiTy 
AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE.” See Report of Foy a eal 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
149 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Mlustrated Price Lists Mailed on Application. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


PoruLarR Numsers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ali Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


NEW YORK, 
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Harper & Brothers’ List of New Books. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by 
Brooxe Foss Westcort, D.D., — Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough; and F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. American 
Edition. With an Introduction by Parurre Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the American Bible 
Revision Committee. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
t@Vol. II. Containing Introduction and Appendix by the Editors. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. An Introduction to the History of 
Educational Theories. By Oscan Browntne, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, England. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wrie1am J. Rouire, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
16mo, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents. Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics. 

AMERICA. A History. I. The United States. II. Dominion of Canada. III. South 
America, etc. By Rospert MACKENZIE£, author of“ The Nineteenth Century.” 4to, paper, 20 cents. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH, 1830-1835. Edited by Prince Ricuarp 
Merrernicn. The Papers Classified and Arranged by M. A. De Kiinkowstrém. Translated by 
Gerard W. Smith. 4to, paper, 20 cents. 


THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY (1729-1847). From Letters and Journals. By 
SespastiAN Henset. With Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. Second Revised 
Edition. Translated by Carl Klingemann and an American Collaborator. With a Notice by George 
Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $5. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited by Peter Cunntnecnam, F.S.A. From 
new electrotype plates. With Steel-plate Portrait. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, paper labels, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $8. Uniform with the New Library Editions of Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and H tldreth, 
already published. 


THE MARRIAGES OF THE BONAPARTES. By the Hon. D. A. Bryauam. 4to, 
paper, 20 cents. 


MANUAL OF OBJECT TEACHING. With Illustrative Lessons in Methods, and 
the Science of Education. By N. A. Catkrys. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE DICKENS READER. Character Readings from the Stories of Charles Dickens. 


Selected, adapted, and arranged by NarHan SHEPPARD. With numerous Illustrations. 4to, paper, 
25 cents. 


CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History of Abuses and Reforms, 
and their Bearing upon American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 4to, paper, 25 cents. 


STR CHRISTOPHER WREN: His Family and His Times, with Original Letters and a 
Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. 1585-1723. By Lucy Pamumore. With Two Illus- 
trations. 4to, paper, 20 cents. 


LIFE OF GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. By J. Turopore Bent. Illustrated. 4to, 
paper, 20 cents. 


HARPER'S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Important Events and Conspicuous 
Actors. By Benson J. Losstne. Illustrated by Two Steel-plate Portraits and over 1000 Engravings. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. Summer and Winter Journeys through 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Paut B. Du Cuaruivu. With Map and 235 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


A HEART'S PROBLEM. By Cuarves Greson. 10 cents. 

GOD AND THE MAN. By Rospert BucHanan. 20 cents. 

THE SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Rwve.. 20 cents. 

THE CAPTAIN’S ROOM. By WauTER Besant and JAMEs Rice. 10 cents. 

THE QUESTION OF CAIN. By Mrs. F. Casnet Hoey. 20 cents. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payrn. 20 cents. 

A LAODICEHAN. By Tuomas Harpy. With Two Illustrations. 20 cents. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. By Justry McCarruy. 20 cents. 

CHRISTOWELL. By R. D. Buackmore. 20 cents. 

THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 2 cents. 

n t ve works by mail, post , t i y 

Ge" Barrer & Broruers will send any of the — a of the rT ay age prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 


gee Harrer’s Catatocusr mailed free on receipt of nine cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FrRanxiin Square, NEW YORK. 
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“One of the most valuable publications that 
the year has produced.” 


FAMILIAR TALKS 


ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By AxspBy SAGE RICHARDSON. 
Price $2. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette says: “One of the most 
valuable productions that the year has produced.” 


The Boston Transcript says: “The work shows 
thorough study and excellent judgment, and we can 
warmly recommend it to schools and private classes 
for reading as an admirable text-book.” 

The New York Evening Post says: “The work is 
without question one of the best of its kind with 
which we are acquainted; if for no other reason, 
because it has in greater measure than usual the 
capacity to interest the young readers, for whom it 
is intended.” 

The Boston Post says: “ It is a book which should 
be placed in the hands of every young student of lit- 
erature, as it is calculated not only to instruct, but 
to form a taste for such studies.” 

The New York Evening Mail (Richard Henry 
Stoddard) says: “ What the author proposed to do 
was to convey to her readers a clear idea of the variety, 
extent and richness of English literature. * * * 
She has done just what she intended to do, and done 
it well.” 

The New York Nation says: “It is refreshing to 
find a book, designed for young readers, which seeks 
to give only what will accomplish the real aim of 
the study, viz, to excite an interest in English lit- 
erature, cultivate a taste for what is best in it, and 
thus lay a foundation on which they can build after 
reading.” 

The New York Tribune says: “We can heartily 
commend Mrs. Richardson’s manual. It everywhere 
shows signs of diligence, of good judgment, and of a 
pure taste. In many of-its characteristics it is 
unlike any book of its kind in the language, and we 
use no mere phrase of compliment when we say 
that it well supplies a want long felt by teachers of 
the young.” 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO. 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


Crown 8vo. 





ROBERT CLARKE & Co, 
CINCINNATI, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


ST, CLAIR PAPERS 


Tue Lire AND Pusiic SERVICES OF ARTHUR Sr. 
Cuarr, SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTIONARY Wak, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL CoNn- 
GRESS, AND GOVERNOR OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN TERRITORY. WITH HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER 
PAPERS, ARRANGED AND 
ANNOTATED. 


By HON. WM. HENRY SMITH, OF CHICAGO. 


2 Vols., 8vo., with two Portraits and Map. 
PRICE $6. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, or may 
be ordered through booksellers generally. 

This is the most important contribution of original 
material to American history issued from the press 
for many years. The basis of the work is the St. 
Clair Papers, purchased by the State of Ohio from 
the St. Clair family. They are, however, largely 
supplemented by copies of letters, dispatches, etc., 
secured by the editor in his long study of St. Clair’s 
life and services in the State, War and Treasury 
Departments, and others from various State archives 
and private hands, a large proportion of which have 
never before been published. They cover the Rev- 
olutionary period, the last of the Colonial days, the 
establishment of civil government northwest of the 
Ohio under the Ordinance of 1787, the intrigues of 
the British, French and Spaniards in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, and the later political intrigues 
of the Anti-Federalists to secure additional electoral 
votes for the second election of Mr. Jefferson, all 
fresh, interesting and valuable. 

The second volume is entirely devoted to the 
affairs of the Northwestern Territory, and contains 
historical material of the greatest importance and 
interest. 

The author makes conspicuous the genius, ability, 
patriotism and courage of St. Clair, heretofore 
unjustly neglected by historians; adds new interest 
to the brilliant exploits on the Delaware in the 
winter of 1776-7, and for the first time places before 
the reader a complete account of the evacuation of 
Ticonderoga and Mount Independence in July, 1777, 
which resulted in the capture of Burgoyne and his 
army. He corrects errors committed by previous 
historians, and, on controverted points, presents new 
views drawn from hitherto unpublished materials. 


ROBERT CLARKE & Co., PUBLISHERS, 


CINCINNATI. 
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WINTER PUBLICATIONS FOR 4882. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By Grorcr Raw.tinson, M.A., author of “The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc» 
With map and 261 wood engravings. 2 vols., 8vo, half-calf, extra, $12; cloth, gilt tops, 
“This is a popularisation, in the best and highest sense of the term, of one of the most interesting and 
instructive subjects that have engaged the attention of antiquarians or scholars.” —Scotsman. 
DUNTZER'’S LIFE OF GOETHE. 
An entirely new work, with 64 illustrations, - es ho-ciniies wd the author’s } wating, etc. 





1 vol., crown 8vo, half-calf extra, $6; cloth . ° : $3 00 
HALCYON DA YS. 
By Wrison Fiace. A series of essays and out-of-door papers on Nature. 1 vol.,12mo,cloth, - $1 50 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. 
By Wrison Fiace. A calendar of the CARRE, with emmage on ad birds « on, their nahi, ae 


etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
A YEAR AMONG THE TREES. 

By Witson Fiace. A series of essays on vernal scenery, the science of irestry, and accounts of rambles 

in the woods and by-ways of New England. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, - $1 50 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKING AND CLEANING. 

A manual for housekeepers, by Eien H. Ricwarps, Instructor in Coane, wanes  enainy, Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $0 50 
THE BOYS OF ’61. 


Or, Four Years or Ficutrne. Fourth edition. A record of personal observation with the Army and 
Navy, from the battle of Bull Run to the fall of Richmond, by CoaRLEs CARLETON COFFIN. or of 
“The Boys of '76,” “ Our New Way ’Round the World,” “ The Story of Liberty,” “ Winning His Way,” 
“Old Times in the Colonies,” “ Fo nae the Flag,” etc. Wie numerous iibustrations. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, - : - $2 50 


This work has proved so much more popular than we anticipated, that three successive editions were 
not sufficient to supply the holiday demand, and we have lost the sale of several thousand copies during 
the past season. e anticipate a steady sale for it, and shall have the fourth edition ready this month. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BosTon. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We would announce to the public that we will publish, on the 20th of January, a VALENTINE PoEM 
entitled “My Love,” illustrated with six designs in water-colors by Mr. Carl Gutherz, Professor of Design 
and Painting in Washington University, St. Louis. 

This Valentine is finished in the highest style of art, and has been pronounced, by art connoisseurs and 
critics who have seen it, to be the handsomest one ever presented to the public, both in artistic design and 
finish, and in the quality of workmanship displayed in its execution, and is one that will be of permanent 
value and interest. 

The designs are 6x9 inches in size, and mounted in six different styles, as follows: 


STYLES OF MOUNTING. 
No. 1.— Plain with silk hinge, cord and tassel; an ornamental card-board protector and envelope, each $2. 
No. 2.— Same with heavy silk fringe, cord and tassels, card-board protector, and enclosed in a box instead 
of an envelope, each $2.50. 
No. 3.— Mounted between heavy Passe Partout Mats, 8x 11 inches; gilt edge, in box, each $3.50. 
No. 4.-- Bound in Album style, gilt edge, heavy beveled boards, silk finish, muslin, in box, each $3. 
No. 5.— Same in morocco binding, each $4. 
No. 6.— Same as No. 2, but enclosed in a handsome silk plush box, each $5. 








As we have published a limited edition only of “ My Love,” and have already entered a large number 
of orders for it, the trade will do well to send in their orders at once to insure attention, as it will be im. 
possible to get out another edition in time for St. Valentine’s day. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 117 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
For SALE, AND TRADE supPLieD, By JANSEN, McCLURG & CO. 
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WIDE AWAKE 


SENDS GREETINGS TO THE WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG FOLKS. 


1882 is upon us. 


What does Wiwz AWAKE promise? 


Such a store of treasures as an immense amount of money can procure from our best authors and 


artists, who are working bravely for our young folks. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA. 


The materials for a hundred tales of adventure are 
crowded into this one GRAND SERIAL STORY OF 
TRAVEL, by Davin Ker. The author has recently 
visited the countries where the action of this roman- 
tic story lies: Algiers, Greece, Turkey, Albania, 
Montenegro, Russia—thence into Borneo among 
the fierce and sorcery-loving Malays; hence all de- 
scriptions of places, people, manners and customs 
are accurate. The editors do not hesitate to say that 
as a brilliant story of adventure it is without one able 
rival in current juvenile literature. This story will 
be fully illustrated. 

THEIR CLUB AND OURS 


is a serial story by A BOY ONLY FOURTEEN YEARS OLD. 
The fun and adventures of the out-of-school life of a 
mixed school of boys and girls are depictéd with the 
gay touch of a boy who knows he has a capital story 
to tell and enjoys telling it. The story will have 
thirty-six illustrations. 


A LONG HISPANO-ROMAN STORY 


of the Second Century, by Rev. Epwarp Everett 
HALg, will be a leading attraction of the Christmas 
(January) number, aa will at once take its place 
in the long line of Mr. Hale’s famous stories. Other 
brilliant writers of sHORT sTORIES will contribute to 
the magazine during the year: Mrs. A. D. T. Wurr- 
NEY, Mrs. HELEN hes Jackson (“ H. H.”), Mrs. 
A. M. Diaz, Sopure May, Mrs. Kare GANnnetr 
WELLs, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, Mrs. Lizziz W. 
Cuampney, Nora Perry, M. E. W. S. (Mrs. SHEr- 
WOOD), AUTHOR OF “ Honor BRIGHT,” ETC. 

Rich material from the Folk-Lore of all nations has 
- given our best balladists and artists for a series 
Oo 


ILLUSTRATED FOLK-LORE BALLADS. 


In the way of informing LITTLE crTIzENs about | 


their future rights and responsibilities, WimE AWAKE 
boldly takes the lead, and does what no other maga- 
zine for young folks has ever done for its readers. 
Mr. BenJAMIN VAUGHAN ABBOTT, in 


THE TRAVELLING LAW SCHOOL, 


will deal with American institutions and laws; while 
Rev. E. E. Haz, ry n1s TO-DAY Papers, will dis- 
cuss in his vivid, dramatic way what is timely and 
important in the world’s affairs from month to 
month. 

Some highly interesting papers, under the quaint 
titles of 
OLD-TIME COOKERY AND A SUIT OF 

HOMESPUN, : 

descriptive of early days and ways, have been writ- 
ten and illustrated at one of the oldest New England 
homesteads. 





SHORT STORIES FROM THE 
DICTIONARY, 

by ArrHuR Griman, M.A., will tell the history of 
certain words in a way to suggest How To UsE 
THE DICTIONARY. 

Miss Hargis has prepared a most charming set of 

WILD FLOWER PAPERS, 

to be fully illustrated from Nature by Miss L. B. 
HuMPHREY. f 

Among the more amusing features will be A 
ParRLor CoMEDIETTA, running through three num- 
bers; GAMES, both for indoors and out, accompanied 
by diagrams and spirited illustrations; and fresh 
and humorous Strupres or Country LIFE, in pict- 
ures without text. 

In the October WipE AWAKE was begun a CoURSE 
or Reaprnes designed for our young folks who 
would like to seal in a thorough manner about 
interesting and practical subjects. The magazine has 
been permanently enlarged to admit this 

NEW EDUCATIONAL FEATURE, 

The Reading Course for 1882 includes the follow- 
ing series (12 papers each): 

Macna CHarta Srortes, edited by Arthur Gil- 
man, M.A. 

Ways To Do Turnes, by Rev. C. R. Talbot, 
“Shirley Dare,” etc. 

Op OcEan, by Ernest Ingersoll. 

TRAVELLING Law ScHoo.n, by Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott. 

LittLe BrogRAPHIES — Music, by Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 

HRALTH AND STRENGTH Papers, by able authors. 

Wuart To Do Asout It, by The Wise Blackbird. 

MIscELLANEOUs Parers on Natural History, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, 


Botany, Ornithology, etc. 





ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS have combined to pro- 
duce finer illustrations than ever before, a very 
pleasant indication of which may be gathered from 
the following 

DELIGHTFUL EXTRAVAGANCE! 

Last spring the publishers of WipE AWAKE offered 
American artists $600, in THREE CasH PRIzEs, for 
the Three Best Drawings for a to the Maga- 
zine. These Prize Frontispieces will appear in WIDE 
AwAKE during 1882. The cash award of $300, and 
the cost of engraving (nearly $300 more), amounting . 
in total expense to $600, make the first prize picture, 
A-MAYING,. THE MOST COSTLY FRONTISPIECE EVER 
GIVEN IN A JUVENILE MAGAZINE! 

The Music will be under the editorship of Lours C. 
Exson, and in advance of anything before attempted. 
OFFER EXTRAORDINARY! 

The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE Of WIDE AWAKE is $2.50 
per year. 


BABYLAND.—The babies’ own magazine will be more bewitching during 1882 than ever before. A 
novel offer is made to all babies born during 1882. Only 50 cents a year. : 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER.—A refined and delightful monthly, with transferable stiff cover. 


Only 75 cents a year. 


THE PANS?Y.—A pictorial weekly paper for young people. Edited by Mrs. C. R. ALDEN, author of 
the Pansy Books. 50 cents a year. Send for specimens of the above popular magazines. 


D, LOTHROP & COMPANY, Publishers, 32 Franklin St, BOSTON, MASS, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


ASPECTS OF POETRY. 
Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By John 
Campbell Shairp, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford; author of “Culture and Religion,” 
“ Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” and “ Studies 
in “~—e and Philosophy.” 1 vol. 16mo, gilt 
top. $1.50. 
Those who have read Principal Shairp’s previous books 
will gladly welcome this. His treatment of the subject is so 


ih and go scholarly that the book is one of remarkable 
interest to all lovers of poetry and of literature. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by Charles Dudley Warner. Vol. II. 
Noaun Wesster. By Horace E. Scudder, author 
of “Stories and Romances,’ “ Boston Town,” 
etc. With a fine portrait. $1.25. 

In this book Mr. Scudder, in the clear and attractive style 
which has made him pay pular, narrates the events of 
Noah Webster's career, and shows how his various writings 
and notably his work on his Dictionary, fitted into and aide 
the intellectual development of America. It is a book of 
special interest, and admirably continues the series so happily 

in by Mr. Warner's “ Irving.” 


HAWTHORNE INDEX. 

An analytical index to the works of Nathaniel 

Hawthorne, with a sketch of his life. Uniform 

with the “ Little Classic ’’ edition of Hawthorne's 

works. $1.25. Also uniform with the Library 
edition. $2. 

This fall index enables one to refer immediately to any 
character, scene, incident or striking passage in Hawthorne's 
La and cannot fail to be very acceptable to all his 
re 


THE MIND OF MENCIUS; or, Political 
Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. 
A systematic digest of the doctrines of the 
Chinese Philosopher Mencius. Classified and 
translated, with comments and explanations, by 
Rev. Ernst Faber. Translated from the German, 
with additional notes, by Rev. A. B. Hutchinson, 
C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. Vol. XX VI 
in the Philosophical Library. 8vo, gilt top. $3.50. 
A systematic statement of the ideas of Mencius, who 

holds so commanding a position in the intellectual history of 


China; invaluable to the stadent of moral philosophy, political 
economy, Chinese history, and to missionaries. 


EDINBURGH ann QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. take pleasure in 
announcing that beginning with January, 1882, they 
will have the exclusive sale in America of these two 
leading British quarterlies. These will be published 
in America by special arrangement with the British 

ublishers, and printed from the same plates as the 

ritish editions. The price of each will be $4 a 
year ; the price of y > numbers $1. For the Quar- 
terly Review and the Edinburgh Review together, $7; 
for either of these reviews and The Atlantic Monthly, 
$7; for both of the reviews and The Atlantic, $10. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE CONCEPTS AND THEORIES OF 
MODERN PHYSICS. 


By J. B. Sratxto. “ International Scientific Series.” 
12mo, cloth. $1.75. 

Judge Stallo’s work is an inquiry into the validity of those 
mechanical conceptions of the universe which are now held as 
fundamental in physical science. He takes up the leading 
modern doctrines which are based upon this mechanical con- 
ception, such as the atomic constitution of matter, the kinetic 
theory of gases, the conservation of energy, the nebular hy- 
pothesis, and other views, to find how much stands upon solid 
empirical ground, and how much rests upon metaphysical 
speculation. 

“Since the appearance of Dr. Draper's ‘ Religion and Sci- 
ence,’ no book has been published in the country calculated to 
make so deep an impression on thoughtful and educated read- 
ers as this volume. ... The range and minuteness of the 
anther’s learning, the acuteness of his reasoning, and the 
singular precision and clearness of his style, are qualities 
which very seldom have been jointly exhibited in a scientific 
treatise.”"—WN. Y. Sun. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW. 


An Examination of the Law of Personal Rights, to dis- 
cover the Principles of the Law, as ascertained from the 
practical rules of the law, and harmonized with the nature 
of social relations. By A.J. Wittarp. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. A. M. Farrparrn, D.D., Principal of Airedale 
College, Bradford, and author of ‘* Studies in the Philoso- 
phy of Religion and History.” 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 

“These ‘Studies in the Life of Christ’ are not exhaustive 
and critical discussions on the —— History, but are simply 
attempts st orientation—at reaching points of view from 

which the life of Christ may be understood and construed. . . . 

The author sends the volume forth in the hope that it may 

help to make the Person it seeks to interpret more real, living, 

and lovable, to the men of to-day."—F'rom Preface. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 


By Henry Dunnine Macteop, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Lecturer on Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. In two volumes. 
Volume / now ready. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.75. 

“Mr. Macleod’s works on economic science have one great 
merit, they belong to the class of books that assist inquiry by 
setting their readers thinking. The views they set forth are 
not only often valuable in themselves, but they are the genera- 
tive cause of. ideas which may also be valuable in their readers. 
His books, moreover, are written in the proper way. The 
subject is divided carefully in accordance with the opinions 
held by the author; all classifications when made are adhered 
to, and the descriptions and definitions adopted are admirable 
from his point of view, and in some cases from a wider stand- 
point.”’— The Statist. 


A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 
By H. E. Rosco, F.R.S., and C. Schortemmer, F.R.S., 
Professors of Chemistry in the Victoria University, Owens 
College, Manchester. Volume III.—Tue CuemMistry oF 
THE HYDROCARBONS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES, OR ORGANIC 
Cuemistry. PartI. 8vo, cloth. Price $5.00. 

Volume I.—Non Merattic Evements. Price $5.00. 

Volume IIl.—Part I.—Meraus. Price $3.00. 

Volume IIl.—Part Il.—Metaus. Price $3.00. 

“The authors are evidently bent on making their books the 
finest systematic treatise on modern chemistry in the English 
language, an aim in which they are well seconded by their 
publishers, who spare neither pains nor cost in illustratin 
and otherwise setting forth the work of these distinguishe 
chemists.""—London Athenaeum. 


ADOLPH STRECKER’S SHORT TEX T- 
BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


| Dr. Jonannes Wisticenvs. Translated and edited, 
with extensive additions, by W. H. Hopextnson, Ph.D., 
and A. J. Greenaway, F.L.C. 8vo, cloth, pages 790. 
Price $5.00 
The great pgeate which Professor Wislicenus’s edition 
of “‘ Strecker’s Text-book of Organic Chemistry” has ee 
in Germany has led to the belief that an English translation 
will be acceptable. 


TWO YEARS IN OREGON. 


By Watts Nasu, author of “‘ Oregon, There and Back in 
1877." With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers; or any volume will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bonp Street, New Yorx. 





Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as Second-Class matter, 








